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A LOOK AHEAD 


is “planned economy” then somebody had 
better revise the plans and get some new 
ones. 

For the truth is the agricultural policy of the 
Government is running in direct conflict with the 
industrial policy. , 

Also the trend toward monopoly, claimed in 
the Darrow report, is in conflict with the funda- 
mental philosophy of breaking up !arge units 
and giving the small business man a chance 

Also price disparities are growing instead of 
diminishing. They are a barrier against ex- 
change of goods. They result from arbitrary pay 
roll increases and arbitrary changes in the hours 
of work without corresponding increase in the 
volume of business itself. Price-fixing is contrary 
to consumer interest and is resulting in protec- 
tion for the inefficient at the expense of the 
efficient. | 


if what is happening in Washington today 


The truth is the various 
policies of reform and arti- 
ficial control of economic life 
are far from adjusted to one 
another notwithstanding the 
protestations of the “brain trust” that they have 
a better world ready for us to live in than we 
had in the last 150 years of old deal methods. 

The closing days of the present session of 
Congress give a significant picture of the diffi- 
culties of reconciling all the competitive interests. 
Business men generally are worried because thev 
do not know what is ahead. And nobody in 
Washington including the President can tell 
them with any degree of definiteness. 

This is because forces are bigger than men or 
policies. The controversies in Congress are a 
reflection of the many sided interests of the 
American people and the conflicting desires of 
regions and sections. 


POLICIES WHICH 
CONFLICT WITH 
EACH OTHER 


Mr. Roosevelt has a fairly good hold on his 


party in Congress but gradually even his am- 
bitious plans for legislation at this session will 
have to be revised downward unless he wants to 
keep the Senate and House here all Summer. He 
wants them to go home. They too want to ad- 
journ because Autumn elections require months 
of preparation in their districts. 

Much of what is pending, therefore, will be- 
come law only after a series of compromises. 

The Securities Act of 1933 will be revised. 
Amendments are in conference now. But this 
will not reopen the capital markets to the extent 
necessary for confidence to return to the business 


world. 

The national securities ex- 
CONFUSION FROM change bill, also in confer- 
SECURITIES ence at the moment, will 


EXCHANGE BILL mean confusion in its first 
few months of operation. 
There will be a demand at the January session 
for a revision because the new law will open the 
way to “bootlegging” of securities. The public 
may find itself less protected than before against 
fraudulent sales. 

The insurance of bank deposits is now fixed 
at $2,500 per depositor. The President wants 
that limit kept but the House is balking and 
wants to go to $10,000. Mr. Roosevelt wants to 
compromise at $5,000. The bankers do not ov- 
pose the insurance plan for $2,500 but think that’s 
high enough. The present week will see a show- 
down. The President will have to use the utmost 
finesse to get his way on this issue—and he prob- 
ably will succeed 

Labor bills providing a definite schedule of 
working hours or setting up a tribunal to settle 
disputes, involve too much controversy to get 
through at this session. 

There isn’t enough time for the mature con- 
s‘deration of all the protests that would be made 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 
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“Rutgers Town,” a $45,000,000 low-cost housing and slum-clear ance project on the lower East Side, New York City, will be built 
through Federal aid if plans are approved. White line in upper photo shows area to be rebuilt with modern type of hotising 
shown in lower photo—the largest project of its kind in the world. (See article on Page 5.) 


itiative to private initiative is definitely 
under way in the Government’s policies 
and programs of recovery. 

Discarded, fo: the time being at least, is the 
theory that the Nation’s industry can be revived 
completely by Government fat. 

Accepted is the thesis that something more 
than shorter hours of work and higher wages or 
even huge Federal! ovtlays of money, is needed to 
bring jobs for 10,000,000 unemployed. 

Some Barometers 


A N ATTEMPTED SHIFT from public in- * some people had said was interfering with re- 


Signs of the change that is occurring are . 


numerous. They include: 

The coming amendment of the Securities Reg- 
ulation Act of 1933 in an effort to remove some 
of the barriers to private investment. 

Plans for direct 


ue | 


s Public vs. Private Spending 


Discarded Is the Idea That Official Fiat Can Bring Good Times---New Moves to 
Take Care of 10 Million Jobless and Business’ Need for Money 


covery. 

A plan for insuring loans for home repair and 
home building in an effort to attract private cap- 
ital to the construction industry, now dormant. 

The careful paring of the program of “must” 
legislation so that Congress can adjourn early in 
June to avoid a new fight for inflation of the cur- 
rency and for drastic labor legislation, including 
a 30 hour week. | 

All of these moves represent part of the Gov- 
ernment strategy to shift the load of recovery 
from the shoulders of the Federal Government 
to the shoulders of industry. 

They tie in with the plans of President Roose- 
velt to hold strictly to the budget he has out- 
lined. This budget calls for a balance of Fed- 


$ 


* eral income and outgo Curing the fiscal year that 


starts July 1, 1935. The President this past week 
reiterated his determination to follow out that 
plan. This means a refusal to accept the argu- 
ment of those who urge increased Government 
activity and greatly increased governmental ex- 
penditures as the way out of the depression. 

The hard fact confronting officials is that a 
mass of about 10,000,000 employable persons in 
this country still lack jobs. The problems of 
these people are increasing and their care is a 
growing burden on the Federa! Treasury. 

How to get jobs for these unemployed? 
is the question. 

Private industry and private finance say in 
answer: 

The biggest trouble lies in the field of mining, 
and construction and 
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pace in Washington during the past 
week, a definite sign that the Seventy- 
third Congress had entered its closing 


| ee moved forward at a quickened | 


ays. 

President Roosevelt sent three messages to 
the Capitol regarding -neasures on which he 
hopes to see action taken before adjournment 
and indicated that he would send another on 
Monday of the coming week—the latter on the 
subject of silver legislation which now appears 
probable. 

The first message, sent last Monday, dealt 
with the long-awaited home renovation and 
construction program which the President said, 
if authorized by Congress, “should tend to im- 
prove conditions for those who live in houses, 
those who repair and construct houses, and 
those who invest in houses.” While the Presi- 
dent is very much interested in this legislation, 
it was indicated by Administration leaders who 
conferred with him later in the week regard- 
ing the legislative program that he would not 
press for action if it would delay adjournment. 

vvy | 

The second message, sent 
PRESIDENT ASKS ta the Capitol on Tuesday, 
MORE MONEY FOR requested an appropriation 
RELIEF WORK of $1,322,000,000 for relief 

and emergency activities of 
the Government up to July 1, 1935. 

The amount asked for is somewhat smaller 
than had been expected, the President having 
trimmed his emergency program sufficiently to 
take care of unexpected expenditures already 
voted by Congress, indicating that the Presi- 


dent was determined to bring the national bud- 
1, 1935, the objective i 


get into balance on 
which he announced last J 

The third message, sent on 
granting of authority to enable the Government 
to cooperate with other nations in supervising 
and controlling the traffic in arms. Immediately 
after this message had been reteived in the Sen- 
ate—the House not being in session—a resolu- 
tion was introduced in the Senate prohibiting 
the sale of arms and munitions of war to 
Bolivia and Paraguay as a means toward stop- 
ping the war in the Chaco. 

The President in his message did not ask for 
an embargo against the se such, of arms to 


uary. —— 


those two countries because such action would 
come in conflict with our commercial treaties 
with those two countries, but he advocated ap- 
proval of the general arms and ammunitions 
convention to control the arms traffic, signed 
at Geneva in 1925, which the United States 
Senate has not yet ratified. Prohibition of the 
sale of arms intended for either of the bellig- 
gerent countries would have the same effect as 
an embargo without violating existing treaties, 

The silver message to be 
sent to Congress on Mon- 
day is expected to make 
recommendations for legis- 
lation along lines agreed 
on between the President and the so-called 
silver bloc at the last of a long series of con- 
ferences at the White House on Wednesday. 

The legislation apparently represents a com- 
promise between the desires of the silver bloc 
for “mandatory” legislation and the President’s 
position that any legislation on the subject 
should be “permissive”. It will declare it to be 


SILVER GROUP 
SECURES PROMISE 
OF LEGISLATION 


the policy of Congress to give silver a place in 
the metallic reserves of the country’s currency, 
authorize the President to nationalize silver as 
already has been done with gold and authorize 
the President to add silver to the monetary 
stocks forming the currency reserve on the 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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basis of 75 per cent gold and 25 
per cent silver. 

Administration leaders declare 
that such legislation would not 
be inconsistent with the Presi- 
dent’s position and that the only 
mandatory feature of it. is the 
declaration of Congressional pol- 
icy adding silver to the currency 
reserves, this declaration being 
subject to change by any future 


Congresses. 
After a confer- 
LEGISLATION ence between the 
STILL TO BE President and Ad- 
ENACTED ministration lead- 


ers in Congress 
on Wednesday, it was stated au- 
thoritatively that the Executive 
regarded the following measures 
as essential legislation before 
adjournment: 

The emergency appropriation 
bill, providing $1,322,000,000 for 
relief and rehabilitation. 

Extension for another year of 
the temporary bank deposits. 
guarantee. The bill authorizing 
this extension already has passed 
the Senate but it is still in the 
House banking committee which 
expects to report it with amend- 
ments during the coming week. 
Two conferences regarding the 
bill were held with the President | 
by members of the committee 
during the past week. 

Committee members told the 
President the House would not 
agree to limit the deposits guar- 
antee to $2,500 for another year, 
that many members wanted the 
limit to be $10,000, as it would be 
under the law unless the exten- 
sion sought by the Administra- 
tion was granted. The Presi- 
dent said he was informed the 
$10,000 limit was too high, sug- 
gested $5,000. As a compromise 
the committee will recommend 
that the limit be raised to $5,000 
on July 1 and to $10,000 on Jan- 
uary 1. 


The Dil1-Ray- 
urn Communica- 


all means of com- 
munication’ under 
a new Communications Commis- 
sion. This measure already has 


» passed the Senate and a House 


committee is now holding hear- 
ings on the bill. 

The Glass-Barkley loans-to- 
industry measure. This bill au- 
thorizes both the Federal Re- 
serve banks and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to 
make long term loans to indus- 
try for capital purposes when 
credit is not available to them at 
commercial banks. The bill 
passed the Senate last Monday. 

The Reciprocity Trading Tar- 
iff Bill, which has already passed 
the House and is now being de- 
bated in the Senate. Passage of 
this measure by the Senate is 
predicted by Administration 
leaders for the coming week. _ 

There were several other meas- 
ures which the President would 
like to see passed at this session 
including the “Home Renoviz- 
ing bill”, the Ickes oil bill, which 
would give the Federal oil ad- 
ministrator more power to en- 
force restriction of petroleum 
production, and a measure regu- 
lating commodity exchanges, 
which has been reported favor- 
ably to the House and is now 
awaiting its turn. 


However, these 
MEASURES bills are not on the 
NOT ON THE “must” list. Inci- 


“MUST” LIST dentally, the Presi- 
dent declared at 
his press conference on Friday 
that he disapproves the use of 
the term “must” because of the 
implications it carries, that the 
Executive would compel Con- 
gress to carry out his wishes, 
which, of course, he has no 
power to do. The term “must” 
originated in newspaper offices 
and applies to important articles 
that must be given right of way 
to the exclusion of material 
which the editor regards as less 
important. 
The President apparently does 
not want Congress to get the im- 
pression that he is attempting to 


exercise the editorial function— 


over its legislative actions. 
Nevertheless the President's 
regarding _ legislation 
carry great weight with Con- 
gress particularly when the po- 
litical party he represents is in 
control of both Houses, as is the 
case with the present Congress. 
In a campaign year, when all the 
members of the Lower House 
and one-third of the Senators are 
up for reelection, members are 
unusually sensitive to any impli- 
cation of White House domina- 
tion and a_ politically-minded 
President therefore must be un- 
usually careful to protect mem- 
bers of his own party from any 
such implication. Some mem- 
bers are jealous at all times of 


| 
| 


‘ROW OVER 


any attempt on the part of the 
executive department to inter- 
fere with their prerogatives. 


An incident dur- 


| ing the past week 
‘FEATURE OF illustrates the sen- 
STOCK BILL sitiveness of some 


members of Con- 
gress on this point. The stock ex- 
change control bill, passed by 
both houses, contains two radical 
differences. The Senate measure 
provides for a special adminis- 
trative agency while the House 
bill puts this power in the hands 
of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The House bill also con- 
tains strict marginal require- 
ments—45 per cent—while the 
Senate provision on this point is 
more elastic. Senator Glass, of 
Virginia, was the sponsor for a 
special administrative agency. 
He considered that by right of 
seniority he should have been 
named a member of the confer- 
ence committee but when he was 
left off the committee by Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida, who had the 
bill in charge, about the same 
time the President let it be 
known that he favored the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as the 
administrative agency, he made 
known his resentment at what he 
regarded as an attempt by the 
White House to dictate the ac- 
tion of Congress. Had he been 
chosen as a member of the com- 
mittee he would have an oppor- 
tunity to make his fight in con- 
ference for his special agency. 
Senator Glass also intimated that 
the President had “changed his 
mind” since he had been given to 
understand that the President 
favored the special agency. 


The President 

e residen 

INCIDENT made an effort to 
DELAYS clarify his _ posi- 
AGREEMENT tion at his Wed- 


. nesday press con- 
ference. He said he had not made 


| 


up his mind on the subject at the 


time he talked to Senator Glass 
although he told the Senator he 
would interpose no objection if 
Congress wanted to set up a 
special commission to administer 
the act. After careful considera- 
tion he decided it would be better 
to have the bill administered by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
which is administering the Secur- 
ities Act. He felt that the use of 
existing machinery would avoid 
duplication by another commis- 
sion instead of the appointment 
of five members of a new commis- 
sion. 

This incident has delayed the 
progress of the conferees in their 
efforts to reach an agreement 
and the bill was still in confer- 
ence at this writing. Adminis- 
tration leaders predict that the 
Senate conferees finally will 
yield on the two points in ques- 
tion, placing administration in 
the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission and fixing the mar- 
gin requirements at 45 per cent. 


The short time 
NO SOCIAL remaining before 
REFORM adjournment and 
LIKELY the legislative 
“jam” already 


gathering make it unlikely that 
any legislation for social reform 
will be enacted at this session. 
Plans already are being laid 
for such legislation at the next 
session. According to a White 
House anouncement the Presi- 
dent will send to Congress, prob- 
ably during the coming week, a 
message in which he will suggest 
that a study be made of the en- 
tire subject by a joint congres- 
sional committee during the re- 
cess of Congress. 
Unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, workmen’s com- 


_ pensation and various other prob- 


lems affecting labor will be pro- 
posed as subjects for study. 


Impetus was 
SIX CRIME given to the Fed- 
BILLS ARE eral Government’s 
APPROVED war against crime 


by the signing by 
the President on Friday of six 
bills which are designed to 
strengthen the law enforcement 
the 


ities of 


“report about which there has 


been so much secrecy is out at 
last. It is a voluminous docu- 
ment and constitutes a general 
frontal attack against the NRA, 
which it contends fosters monop- 
oly and works to the detriment 
of the small business man. 

An equally lengthy reply de- 


fending the NRA was made pub- > 


lic at the same time as the Dar- 
row report. The reply, prepared 
by Recovery Administrator 
Johnson and Donald Richberg, 
general counsel of the NRA, con- 
tends that the Darrow commis- 
sion made an ex-parte investiga- 
tion and ends up by saying that 
the commission should be abol- 
ished. 


C. G. MARSHALL. 


THE CALL TO ARMS—WAR AGAINST 


THE GANGSTER | 


Underwood & Underwood 


To track down criminals and stop the crime wave, Uncle Same has seven brand new laws providing 

sweeping powers. Watching the President sign the bills into law are (left to right) Attorney General 

‘Cummings; J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Criminal Investigation Bureau; Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of 
Arizona, and Joseph D. Keenan, special assistant to the Attorney General. (See article on Page 3.) 


THE small businessman, long wor- 

ried over and frequently de- 
spaired of by politicians, promises 
now to give the country its liveliest 
controversy. 

The argument reached a climax 
with publication today of the long- 
awaited report of the National Re- 
covery Review Board charging that 
NRA is a breeder and protector of 
monopoly. This board was ap- 
pointed to discover how the little 
fellow is faring under the codes. 

A Minority Report 

Defense of the NRA against these 
charges and the attack on its at- 
tackers likewise reached a new plane 
of vehemence in the replies of Gen- 


and Donald Richberg, general coun- 
selor of NRA, to the conclusions and 
the accusations of the Board headed 
by Clarence Darrow. 

Sandwiched in between’ the 
charges and the retorts is a minor- 


The Forest’s a Stage 
_—_ For Idle Actors—— 
Bookings at CCC Forestry 


Camps Help Talent and En- 
tertain Young Workers 


Actors who have been prevented 
by unemployment from practicing 
their profession may once more be 
given a chance to show their 
dramatic ability—this time not with 
the scenic facilities of the legitimate 
theaters in the cities, but in im- 
provised auditoriums set up in the 
1,468 Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. 

Four circuits are being maintained 
among CCC camps near New York 
City by twelve companies of actors, 
paid by funds of the New York State 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
In addition to giving the forest 
workers entertainment, these New 
York actors have presented many 
plays in school auditoriums, army 
posts, community centers and other 
public institutions. 

The New York plan has been con- 


sidered so successful that it has 
been suggested that the Federal 
Emergency relief employ 100 com- 
| panies of/actors, comprising 1,200 


r to six performances 
in the CCC camps 
country. Under the 
proposal, traysportation and food 
and lodging for the actors while in 


Govern ra uld be provided from 
nhuch-disetissed ccc 


While Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, has 
not approved the plan on a nation- 
wide basis, he has told the Cali- 


istrations that the “possibility of in- 
stituting work-division projects to 
employ idle actors and acrtresses to 
put on plays in CCC camps merits 
your attention.” 

Where the entertainment has 
been provided in CCC camps it has 
been found that the plays helped in 
building up the men’s morale. Many 
of them said that the shows put on 
by the unemployed actors were the 
first legitimate stage productions 
they had seen. 

“The Nut Farm”, “The Taming of 
the Shrew” 
House” and “Little Women” are 
among the plays which it is sug- 
gested might be produced. 


eral Hugh Johnson, administrator, © 


fornia and Illinois relief admin- 


“The Servant in the | 


ity report of John F. Sinclair, who 
refused to sign the Review Board 
document and instead criticized its 
methods while agreeing with some 
of its conclusions. 

Nowhere was evident the name of 
Charles Edward Russell, author and 
one-time socialist nominee for the 
Presidency. It was he who was 
credited with writing the “Special 
and Supplementary Report to the 
President by Clarence Darrow, 
chairman, and William O. Thomp- 
son, member of the National Re- 
covery Review Board.” That re- 
port was the heart of the contro- 
versy. 


Monopoly or Planning 


In it, Mr. Darrow and Mr. Thomp- 
son said to. Mr. Roosevelt: 
“The choice is between monopoly 
sustained by government, which is 
clearly the trend in the National 
Recovery Administration and a 
planned economy, which demands 
socialized ownership and control, 
since only by collective ownership 
can the inevitable conflict of sep- 
arately owned units for the market 
be eliminated in favor of planned 


production. There is no hope for the 


small businessmen or for complete 
recovery in America in enforcing re- 
striction upon production for the 
purpose of maintaining higher 
prices. 

“The hope for the American_peo- 
ple, including the small business- 
man, not to be overwhelmed by 
their own abundance, lies in the 
planned use of America’s resources 
following socialization. 

“The NRA is at present in th 
stage of conflict of interests; but in 
proportion as the authority of gov- 
ernment sanctions regulation by in- 
dustrial combinations, the inevitable 


tendency is toward monopoly, with - 


elimination of the small business.” 
Gen. Johnson Replies 


To which, General Johnson, bris- 
tling with indignation, responded: 

“Stripped of shadowy verbiage, 
this means that the choice of the 
American people is between Fascism 
and Communism, neither of which 
can be espoused by anyone who be- 
lieves in our democratic institutions 
or self-government; nor can any 
public official who has taken an oath 


to defend the Constitution of the | 
United States adopt or officially ad- 


vocate such a program. The sup- 
plementary report demonstrates 
completely the propriety of my rec- 
ommendation that the Review Board 
should be abolished. ’ 
Mr. Richberg’s Views 

And of which, Donald Richberg, 
general counsel of NRA, said in re- 
porting to General Johnson and the 
President: 

“The explanation of the contra- 


' dictory nature of the Board’s con- 


clusions may be found in its selec- 
tion of a noted socialist, who advo- 
cates complete government control 
of business, to write a report for 
philosophic anarchists, who appar- 
ently oppose any government control 
of anybody including criminals. The 
result is a report which on one 
page recommends a return to the 
law of the jungle and on the next 
page recommends that business be 
subjected to more detailed govern- 
mental control.” 
What Mr. Sinclair Believes 

Or about which John F. Sinclair 
Said in his minority report to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

‘“Price-fixing, limitation of pro- 


- duction and other factors of mo- 


| 


Darrow Report Stirs a Hornet's Nest; 
ls the NRA a Breeder of Monopolies ? 


New Peak in Violent Debate Reached as Recovery Officials Reply to Charge 
That Their Program Hurts the Small Businessman 


| nopolistic control approved by the 


NRA lead us to believe that in some 
situations they tend to strangle the 
independent businessman in various 
ways. Of course, approved codes 
can be amended or modified by ad- 
ministrative order. 

“The majority of the Board has 
not seen fit to approach this in- 
vestigation from the point of view 
of careful research and analysis. As 
a result, the conclusions of the 
Board, based as they are upon only a 
very limited amount of direct testi- 
mony—and that very largely giving 
only one side of the situation— 
must necessarily be inconclusive, in- 
complete and at times misleading 
and unreliable.” 


The Total: 421 Pages 


The President had all of these re- 
ports mimeographed—to a total of 
421 pages—and made them public 
without comment. 

The general report of the National 
Recovery Review Board was written 
on the basis of hearings held by the 
board. It covers the Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Industry, the footwear 
division of the Rubber Industry, 
Motion Pictures, Retai' Solid Fuel, 
Steel, Ice, Cleaning and Dying and 
Bituminous Coal. 

The report was signed by Mr. Dar- 
row, Fred P. Mann Sr., W. W. Neal, 
Samuel C. Henry and William O. 
Thompson. These members and Mr. 
Sinclair, who offered the minority 
report, were appointed after Sena- 
tors Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and 
Nye (Rep.). of North Dakota, had 


charged that small businessmen 


oy 
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An American Sahara | 


—In the Making 


Drought, Partly Broken, Raises 


Fear That New ‘Bad Lands’ 
Will Be Developed 


RAws during the past week broke 

the drought in some Middle 
Western States, while persistent 
heat and rainless days intensified 
it in others. 

As the dry area narrowed, a warn- 
ing came out of the Forest Service 
that the Nation may be witnessing 
the creation of a new American des- 
ert. 

Careless use of western lands 
where well-sodded soil of the plains 
is being over-grazed with cattle and 
Sheep and then broken for wheat 
planting, is given as the source of 
the country’s dust storms and of 
its baby Sahara. 

“That is the way deserts start,’ 
said tbe Forest Service. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
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to any bill that is as far reaching | Also the government is ready 
| through its housing plans and 


as the Wagner proposals. Only 
presidential pressure will get such 
a bill through Congress. 


| 


Mr. Roosevelt. of course, is the | 


man to decide what he will or will 
not press. But the leaders in Con- 
gress feel they know more about 
what is politically wise for them 
to do. Already they have passed 
enough legislation since the spe- 
cial session of a year ago and at 
the present session to give their 
opponents plenty of ammunition 
with which “to view with alarm” 
and to give the Democrats plenty 
of points to which they may “point 
with pride,” as go the political 
phrases of campaign days. 
As soon as Con- 


THE CHANGES ress goes home, 
ADJOURNING there will be a big 
BRINGS 


change in govern- 
ment activities. 
Free to go ahead without fear of 
interruption or restraint such as 
might come any day from a reso- 
lution of inquiry or an amend- 
ment to a pending law when Con- 
gress is in session, the adminis- 
trative officials of the Government 
will start in earnest to perfect the 


‘policies they already have in op- 


eration. 

Thus the NRA is due for a big 
transformation. Instead of going 
further into the realm of price-fix- 
ing or trying to cure all the de- 
fects in business competition, the 
NRA will seek to make a few gen- 
eral rules and try to get coopera- 
tion on them. Where there is now 
price-fixing the change may be to 
a system where minimum prices 
alone will be set, based cn the cost 
of the most efficient units. Com- 
petition is expected to take care 
of the rest. 

This aspect furnished the chief 
complaint of small business men 
who protested that they could not 
bring their prices below those of 
the larger manufacturers if arbi- 


trary limits were set. 

In the end the 
DECIDING Federal Trade 
ON FAIR Commission will 


COMPETITION get the bulk of the 


responsibility of 
deciding what is or is not unfair 
competition, and the fair trade 
practice provisions of the codes 
will be a matter largely for the 
Commission to work out grad- 
ually. 

Undoubtedly an unprece- 
dented amount of credit exists 
for business to use. The passage 
of the law permitting industrial 


loans and intermediate credit to | 


be granted by the RFC is vital 
to the rebuilding of the country. 


“Excessive | 


grazirig, which destroys the protec- | 
tive vegetative cover and permits the | 
ground to be trampled into dust, | 


and the plowing of naturally well 


sodded soil for grain crops, makes it | 


easy for the wind to whip away the 
dry earth and develor into a de- 
structive dust storm. 

Bad Lands ‘he Making 


“Wind erosion on the plains is like 
water erosion in States farther east | 
in its power to destroy rich land in | 
a few years and to transform broad | 


stretches of country into devas- 
tated bad lands. 

“Unless more conservative graz- 
ing is practiced on semi-arid land 
and unless greater care is exercised 
in plowing up extensive areas for 
wheat production in regions sub- 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


were being destroyed by large com- 
petitors with the help of the Re- 
covery Administration. 

For weeks the members of the 
board listened to the complaints of 
businessmen who had complaints to 
make against the NRA or against 
the codes of fair competition drawn 
under the NRA. They then shaped 
up their findings and their conclu- 
sions. 

Each chapter of the document 
finally sent to President Roosevelt 
began with the phrase “Monopoly 
practices in this industry,” or “The 
monopolistic conditions,” or a state- 
ment like “Small enterprises in this 
industry are opposed under the 
codes in ways that will result in a 
monopoly.” 

A Shift of Power 

Detailed recommendations were 
offered for changes in all of the 
codes under study. Also the general] 
recommendation was made that the 
duties of NRA be turned over to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

In this regard the supplementary 
report of Mr. Darrow and Mr. 
Thompson said: 

“During the whole period since the 
war when the power of monopoly 
has been growing in this country, 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
been increasingly weakened and it 


[Continued on Page 15. 


Column 5.] 


_PRESIDENT’S 
‘PROGRAM 
‘FOR IDLE 


lending of money for repairs 
and modernization of homes to 
give quite an impetus to the con- 
struction industry which in turn 
helps the capital goods group of 
industries. 

The foundation has really been 
laid for a huge credit inflation. 
It will not reach dangerous heights 
if the government does not itself 
try to do too much of the spend- 
ing and if doles are not given in 
the form of subsidies just to 
keep up wage levels. 

Incidentally 
there is talk of a 
“scientific dole” as 
being cheaper than 
indirect subsidies. 
The President will outline in a 
few days his plans to care for 
the unemployed. First a study 
of the whole subject will be un- 
dertaken during the summer. 
The problem will not be met 
head on till the January session 
of Congress. 

It looks as if January will 
bring our real crisis. The elec- 
tions of Congress will be over by 
then. And the budget for July 
1, 1935, to July 1, 1936, will be 
under consideration. That’s the 
budget that has to be balanced in 
fact and not in theory. For the 
books will close in the middle of 
the 1936 presidential and con- 
gressional campaign and it will 
not be promises but performance 
that will count. 

Government spending has been 
slowing down. There’s a weather 
eye on the budget now that didn’t 
exist six months ago. The gov- 
ernment refinancing program is 
succeeding but currency inflation 
would wreck it. Mr. Morgenthau 
has demonstrated how he can 
raise money without resorting to 
greenbacks. He has been helped 
by the slowing down in govern- 
ment expenditures in the last 
few months and by the fact that 


the private capital market has 
| been strangled. 


F 
The President 
THREE WEEKS has thus far man- 
MORE OF aged to keep the 
UNCERTAINTYsilver problem 
from breaking 
down faith in the sound currency 
system though, to be sure, 
larger and larger purchases of 
silver as a commodity are com- 
ing. But this is hardly differ- 
ent from the large stocks of corn 


_ and wheat and cotton which the 
| government owns or upon which 


it has loaned vast sums so that it 
is the potential owner. 
Possession of large amounts 
of silver by the government 
means no disturbance of confi- 
dence unless it is the beginning 
of a policy of remonetization 
without thinking through the 
final effects on _ international 
standards or methods of clearing 
balances between countries. 
During the past week Mr, 
Roosevelt has had a hard course 
to steer. Many breakers are 
ahead. Three weeks more of un- 
certainty—and then as always 
the calm that follows the storm. 
DAvip LAWRENCE. 


Ten Per Cent Rise in Cost 


Of Living in Last Year 


TTHE HIGH COST of living is 
higher still. 

Since President Roosevelt took of- 
fice, living costs have risen between 
ten and twelve per cent, Secretary 
of Labor Perkins told the Senate 
Banking Committee May 19. 

Clothing she said. has increased 
21 per cent, and food is up 16 per 
cent. 

Services, such as barbering, gas 
and light, pressing and other such 
items cost less than they did when 
the President assumed office. Miss 
Perkins told the Senators that the 
wage level has remained about the 
same, while rents are slightly lower. 
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THE STORY 


OF THE 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


THE HOME-IMPROVEMENT MESSAGE—A PLEA FOR UNPAID TEACH- 
ERS—ANOTHER CCNFERENCE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
BILL—THE ALL-IMPORTANT QUESTION OF ADJOURNMENT | 


(NCE again the President slipped 


down the Potomac in the Se- 


quoia as the peaceful prelude to a 
busy week, a week that revealed a 
further crystallization of his pro- 
gram, less experimentation, a 
straighter course down the middle of 
of the road, and the resultant at- 
tacks from both left and right. As 
a comfort to the proponents of “so- 
cial legislation” whose bills were 
deftly pigeon-holed by majority 
leaders, there came from the White 
House the promise of future meas- 
ures, planned to hasten “The more 
abundant living” of the people, 
shining goal of the New Deal. 
x * 


* 

QO" Monday, not Gabriel but Jove 
paused above the Executive 
Mansion and into the riot of color 
and small talk of a garden party 
hurled a bolt that made many a 
debutante pale beneath her rouge. 
Lightning, striking one tree but leav- 
ing it untouched, leaped along a guy 
wire to a venerable brother-elm and 
brought the tree-surgeons to the 
grounds to perform their conserving 
task. Rain had driven the guests 
into the East Room and the tree was 
well down the drive, but so terrific 
was the crash that many thought 
the building itself had been struck. 
The important proncuncement of 
the day was the President’s Message 
accompanying his Housing Bill 
which would insure loans for home 


| 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
when he left the White House, ad- 
mitted “progress.” Apparently con- 
flicting views were harmonized and 
the White House announced that a 
message on the subject would be 
forthcoming soon that would be the 
basis for legislation. So once again, 
the inflation ghost was laid in an 
at least temporary resting place. 

As the thermometer starts on its 
upward course and even the air- 
cooled offices of the President be- 
come little more than a warning of 
what is to come outdoors, adjourn- 
ment becomes a sweet word on many 
tongues. With this as an inspira- 
tion. Congressionai leaders assem+ 
bled in the Presidential quarters to 
talk over the calendar for the re- 
maining working days. When they 
came out they revealed their pre- 
scribed objectives and a hope they 
could exceed them. The list was 
short, the communications bill, the 
continuation of insurance of bank 
deposits, the housing bill and the 
bill to provide loans to industry. 

Speaker Rainey, dreaming of his 
wide lawns in Illinois, mentioned 
June 5 hopefully and said the Presi- 
dent would probably try to speed up 
the departure with a message ex- 
pressing his desires. 

At the press conference there was 
little grist for the grinding except 
an “off the record” explanation of 
the Presidential attitude in regard 


A Gold Medal For This Architect 


—Underwood & Underwood 


For drawing one of the masterpieces of modern architecture, the 

town hall at Stockholm, Ragnar Osterg, at right, receives gold 

medal from the President on behalf of the. American Institute of 

Architects. At left, Swedish Minister Wallmar Bostrom; third 
from left, E. J. Russel, president A. I. A. 


building and repair, stimulate build- 
ing and credit. (See page 5.) | 
(CHOOSING a week when many of 
the Nation’s leading educators 
were assembled in conclave at the 
capital, Chicago’s venerable ex- 
judge, Adolph Sabath, Representa- 
tive from Illinois and speaking for 
his entire delegation urged for his 
State and 41 others, a $75,000,000 


loan for public schools, whose plight 
is perhaps the most tragic of any 
of America’s institutions. 

There were many other visitors: 
Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Alabama, Chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, to talk about 
insurance of bank deposits, and the 
McLeod bill to pay depositors in 
closed banks with paper money 
which later was successfully smoth- 
ered by adjourning the House before 
a petition to bring it up for consid- 
eration could be presented; Norman 
Davis, America’s Ambassador-at- 
Large, and overnight guest in the 
White House, put the finishing 
touches on the speech which will re- 
veal America’s attitude at the rap- 
idly vanishing Geneva disarmament 
conference; Governor Black, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose pleas 
to be be permitted to resign and 
go back to private life were at last 
granted, on condition that he would 
stay out the Congressional session. 
Senator Pat Harrison and Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins talked about 
unemployment insurance, another 
issue which the President wants to 
hold over. Senator Wagner, real 
champion of the worker, who views 
with no great pleasure the post- 
ponement of his labor measures, 
was also present. 


The remaining mooted point in 
the Stock Exchange legislation was 
discussed at the White House when 
Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Texas, who has had the job of coax- 
ing this troublesome little pig past 
all the big bad wolves which have 
beset its path. With him was Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Landis, 
who, if the President has his way, 
will watch over the bulls and bears. 
The subject was also vociferously 
discussed outside the White House 
by Senator Glass, who insists the 
President promised support for the 
Glass plan of a separate unit to 
govern the Exchanges. 

The program for drought relief 
was the subject of a conference with 
Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator Hopkins and Department of 
Agriculture officials. 

* 
ON Wednesday the Silverites who 
have been marching their forces 
up the hill and marching them down 
again came to a happy ending. Even 


| 


to the stock exchange bill in which 
the peppery Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, found so much to com- 
plain about—the reasons why he— 
the President—favored the Federal 
Trade Commission as the body to 
handle the Exchanges. 

Two events occurred which pro- 
vided a short surcease from cares 
of state. He handed the coveted 
medal of the American Institute of 
Architects to Ragnar Ostberg, fa- 
mous Swedish architect. After the 
informal ceremony in the East Room 
before invited Cabinet members and 
others, the principals, including the 
head of the American architects 
and the Minister of Sweden, stood 
for the camera—a strapping Nordic 
quartet, with the President outtop- 
ping them all. 

The other interruption was the 
formal luncheon tendered the Bel- 
gian Mission which came directly 
from the station to the White House 
where, in company with other dis- 
tinguished guests and in accord- 
ance with an old Belgian custom, 
they imparted to President Roose- 
velt the information that Leopold III 
had ascended the throne. Although 
it can be stated without reasonable 
doubt that the President learned of 
this event along about last Febru- 
ary when it occurred, it is not of 
record that he failed to register at 
least a modicum of pleased surprise 
at the news. 


x*x* 

ON Thursday the subject of the 

airmail, almost forgotten in the 
rush of new business, bobbed up 
again when Postmaster General 
Farley, Senator Black, father of the 
investigation, and ochers called and 
laid their problems before the Presi- 
dent. Deadlocked when they went 
in, they came out expressing the 
belief that differences would be 
ironed out. 

Pensions, the question we have 
with us always, was another matter 
for discussion. Summoned to the 
White House, Representative Gas- 
que (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
Chairman of the House Pensions 
Committee, reported some 80,000 
cases, many, he said, without merit. 
His job, he learned, was to try to 
comb the lot. separate the ones 
which couldn’t be included in the 
omnibus bill, always presented at 
each session, and bring them back. 
Another reason why Presidents grow 
grey. 


* @ 

ON Friday the painful subject of 

the deficit—not the Nation’s, 
just the Democratic party’s—came 
up when National Committee Chair- 
man Farley, accomoanied by Ber- 
nard Baruch and James Gerard, 
stalwarts of organization, talked 
over the question of where the dol- 
lars might best be found. The opin- 
ion was, logically, in favor of the 


Revival of Lottery 
For Puerto Ricans 


Sovernment Authorizes Scheme 
In Fight on Tuberculosis 


The first Government lottery to be op- 
erated under the American flag for many 
vears Will be opened in Puerto Rico, stari- 
ing July 1. 

Blanton Winship, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, has announced that, although he is 


opposed to all forms of gambling, he has 
signed the bill restoring lotteries to the is- 
land because he believed the public in 
general approved of the Government tot- 
tery and because the proceeds will go to 
combat tuberculosis. 

Bills to legalize Government lotteries 
have been introduced into several State 
Legislatures and into Congress. 

In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Government operated lotteries were 
extremely popular in this country. They 
reached their height about 1833, when 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New 
York enacted laws against them and were 
soon followed by other States. 


little fellow,—if the New Deal has 
brought him any. 

For the, rest the Presidential pen 
was busy: seventeen bills, including 
the five comprising the anti-crime 
legislation (all described elsewhere 
in these columns) became laws 
with the blotting of a signature. 


A Broadened Front in War 


On Nation’s Criminals. 


Uncle Sam’s New Police Powers as Six Crime Laws Go 
Into Effect—a Renewed Challenge 


Uncle Sam is now the police officer who 
must capture and punish most kidnapers, 
thieves, blackmailers, and bank robbers. 

President Roosevelt has signed into law 
six bills increasing the number of 
crimes which are Federal offenses. The 
new laws spread a dragnet to catch ‘he 
criminal who has evaded justice by play- 
ing hop-scotch back and forth across 
State lines. So sweeping are the laws thai 
few major crimes will fail in the future to 
be Federa) offenses. Since the signing cf 
the bills the following acts have become 
Federal crimes. 

1. Kidnapine in which the victim is 
missing for seven days; after that lapse 
of time the crime shall be assumed to 
have an interstate character and, there- 
fore, to come under the Lindbergh Act. 

2. Transportation across State lines of 
any stolen property valued at more than 
$1,000. 

Rlow at Racketeers 

3. Racketeering, blackmailing, or any 
other extortion in which telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, or any other interstate com- 
munication device is used. 


System. 


4. Killing or assaulting an agent of the 
Federal Government. 

5. Prisou-breaks or attempts or efforts 
to aid such actions when Federal penal 
institutions are involved. 

6. Bank robberies involving banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve 


Challenge to Crime 

When he signed the bills, President 
Roosevelt pledged the Federal Govern- 
ment to an unrelenting war against 
crime, 

“These laws,’ he declared, “are a re- 
newed challenge on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to interstate crime. 
They are also complimentary to the 
broader yrogram designed to curb the 
evil-doer of whatever class. 

“In enacting them, Congress has pro- 
vided additional equipment for the De- 
partment of Justice to aid local authori- 
ties. Lacking these new weapons, the De- 
partment already has tracked down many 
major outlaws and its vigilance has 
spread fear in the underworld. With ad- 
ditional resources, I ~m confident that it 


of the first importance. 
Federal Governinent ic concerned, there 
will be no iclenting. 


2. Complete text of all the 
opinions 
Court of the United States 
(fastest service available) ; 


will make still greater inroads upon or- 
ganized crime. 


“I regara this action today as an event 
So far as the 


But there is one 


| 


LAW CHANGES! 


The Law Week 
Brings You Each Week— 


1. Significant decisions of all 
the Courts; 


of the Supreme 


3. All new developments on 
all “recovery laws.” 


THE UNITED STATES LAW WEEK 
2203 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DEAN DINWOODEY, Editor 


... and LAW is changing fast in 
these fast-changing times of ours! 


The quickest, easiest and most eco- 
nomical way to keep pace with | 
changing law is by reading THE 
UniITED STATES LAw WEEK | 


Pace 


thing more. Law enforcement and gange- 
ster extermination cannot be made come 
pletely effective so iong as a substantial 
part of the public looks with tolerance up- 
on criminais, permits public officers to de 
[Continued on Page 11. Column 1.] 
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Lax Enforcement 


The Worst Crime, 
Editors Agree 


War on Criminals the Only 
Remedy for Bootlegging 
And Other Offenses, the 
Popular View 


Judgments on crime conditions in 
the United States represented by 
editorial statements are divided in 
these proportions: In favor of strong 
methods of destruction of criminal 
forces, 90 per cent; in favor of ad- 
justment of enforcement machinery, 
10 per cent of the comment. 


Law enforcement in the United States is 
so weak that its lack of effectiveness is the 
crime of all crimes, according to the con- 


- viction of practically all Americans as re- 


flected in the press. Ruthless war on crimi- 
nals is the remedy offered by the majority, 


while the minority favors adjustment of| . 


State and Federal methods and national 
control of manufacture and sale of liquor. 

“There is too much monkey business in 
judicial procedure,” according to the 
phrase of one editor, whose view is re- 
flected in scores of newspapers, while the 
public is advised that “our effort to en- 
force upon the liquor trade the kind of 
standards we talked about when repeal 


“ was pending is hardly visible to the naked 


eye,” and the overshadowing fact is that 
“passing a law is only the first step in 


Courts Are Criticized 

“Technicality poker” is the description 
given by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
of the procedure in the courthouses of 
the counties of the States, with the angry 
suggestion that “the defendants have that 
which they are capable of hiring from 
the legal profession,” while “there isn’t 
anything particularly meticulous about the 
source of the money used-for defense,” 
and the taxpayers pay the rest. 

Rules for future proceedings against law 
breakers, suggested by Chief Justice 
Hughes, it is declared, “will have the effect 
of ‘stepping on the gas’ in Federal court 
procedure,” with the probable outcome 
that “the time required to determine defi- 
nitely whether a suspect shall be placed 
behind the bars or turned loose will be re- 
duced to a few months.” 

Capture “Dead or Alive” 

Much hard-boiled satisfaction is voiced 
by a revolting citizenship in the fact that 
one of the new laws voted by the House 
of Representatives allows the Attorney 
General to offer a reward of not exceeding 
$25,000 for the capture “dead or alive” 
of a “public enemy.” The details of the 
new legislation are given by the Nashville 
Banner (Ind.) in the statement: 

“The bills make it a Federal offense 
with heavy penalties to assault or kill-a 
Federal officer or rob a Federal Reserve 
bank, apply the death penalty to trans- 
porting a kidnaped person across State 
lines, make it illegal to attempt to extort 
money; bring under Federal jurisdiction 
those who flee from one State to another 
to avoid prosecution or testifying, extend 
the automobile theft law to transportation 
of other stolen property, put a penalty 
on officers permitting or aiding prisoners 
to escape, and make it impossible to quash 
an indictment permanently on technical 
grounds.” 


-reform.” 


“Swat the Criminal” 

Both general crime and the bootlegging 
business arouse an ominous growl from 
the entire country, in the course of which 
the verdict that “crime is a deadly can- 
cer, eating at the nation’s vitals” is 
phrased and rephrased, and it is predicted 
that “the strong club of the law will soon 
be relied upon with as great force as ever 
in history.” 

The unprecedented character of the na- 
tional determination to swat the criminal 


‘is voiced by the Kansas City Star (Ind. 


Rep.) with the explanation: 

“The enforcement now to be undertaken 
will surpass perhaps any effort of the 
kind made before, even in prohibition 
days. The ultimate objective is a Federal 
force of nearly 4,000 men, with 1,850 of 
them directly at work aaginst the bootleg 
traffic and the rest, aside from office men, 
busy collecting taxes for the Government. 
If to these numbers there should be added 
the State and local enforcement authori- 
ties, the results soon should begin to tell 
in favor of the law and of the public 
treasuries. 

“The safe method of procedure is being 
followed. The bootlegger is not going to 
be put out of business by the mild plan 
of competitive prices, any scale of which 
he could meet.” 

Big Money in Crime 

In fact, the rising disgust of the ordi- 
nary citizenship of the country is in- 
clined to look with various degrees of 
contempt on the giant resources of crim- 
inality, and to point out that financial re- 
sources of those who make a profit out 
of disobeying the law of the land are 
greater than any allotted amount that 
may be provided from public treasuries; 
that furthermore, the manufacturers of 
illegal liquor are operating with “huge 
plants, showing equipment which com- 
pares favorably with that of legal plants.” 

The universal verdict is to the effect 
that such mammoth manufacturing agen- 
cies should be known to the representa- 
tives of the Government and their output 
be brought under legal restraint. 


“If the safeguarding of law-abiding citi- 


zens received the same amount of atten- 
tion that has been bestowed on safe- 
guarding the lawless element,” proclaims 
the Indianapolis News (Rep.), “there 
would be a different aspect to criminal 
justice. A further need of which the 
country and the State is becoming con- 
scious is for purposeful direction and co- 
ordination of the efforts of law-enforcing 
Officers. Good law enforcement requires 
Co-operation between Federal and State 
forces, and certainly requires co-ordina- 
tion of policing forces within States.” 
Trade in Weapons 

Complete suppression of the private sale 
of machine guns is advocated, with the 
conviction that dealers in such weapons 
are “merchants of murder,” while it is 
urged that the “twilight zone” between 
the States and the Federal Government 


4. 


+ 


HE OLD PUMP AIN’T WHAT IT USED TO BE 


From the New London (Conn.) Day ue 


PRESS IS 3 TO 2 IN FAVOR 


OF HUGE RECOVERY FUND 


President Roosevelt’s request for 
another large recovery appropriation is 
indorsed by 60 per cent of the news- 
papers while 40 per cent criticize with 
warnings against reckless spending. 


“What does the country get out of reck- 
less spending?” ask the opposition papers, 
as President Roosevelt sends a message 
telling that he needs a billion and a third 
for the coming year, to continue the ex- 
— in aid of victims of the depres- 

on. 


Critics of the big recovery program ob- 
ject to the tax burden which will, in their 
opinion, impede the wheels of progress. 
The majority of the editors believe that 
the best policy is to give the President a 
free hand and a big budget to remove the 
obstacles to prosperity. 

“A moderately progressing recovery” is 
discerned by the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.), while it sees “a warning 
to Congress against reckless appropriations 
beyond the program which has been laid 
down.” Other favorable comments bring 
out the point that “the problem is look- 
ing easier,” and that it is significant that 
the “Treasury prestige has been main- 
tained.” 

Beginning of the End 

“With the undertakings now in progress 
and the huge amounts that will be made 
available,” thinks the Troy (N. Y.) Record 
(Ind.), “it is expected that bank credits 
will become easier and that the financial 
institutions of the country will participate 
largely in carrying the recovery program 
to a. successful issue within the stipulated 
period of two years. And everyone, in- 


7 cluding legislators, should keep in mind 


that the sum asked by the President yes- 
terday is to taper off the program and is 
to be the last authorization of the kind.” 

“A distressing reminder of the huge 
costs being fastened upon the taxpayers” 
is one opposition comment on the request 
of the President, a remark that is accom- 
panied by the hope that “industry will be 
permitted to assume its proper role.” 

Another adverse comment is that “the 
cost of recovery comes high,” and that 
the President’s message again brings to 
the attention of serious and far-sighted 
men and women the tremendous burden 
of debt that will have to be repaid in the 
coming years.” 


The ‘Big Push’ at Hand 

“What has been termed the ‘big push’ 
of the recovery program,” according to 
the Savannah Morning News (Dem.), “is 
about to be launched. The administra- 
tion is preparing for its supreme effort to 
pump new activity into America’s basic 
industrial life. The wonder is that more 
thought has not been givem to this sub- 
ject earlier in the session of Congress, in- 
stead of holding it back until near ad- 
journment. 

“It is time that something be done in 
the way of encouragement to industrial 
leaders, the ones who possess the genius 
to create employment and who will do so 
if they are not bound too tightly by the 
fetters of codes and trade restrictions. 
Many codes seem to be working well thus 
far and have aided, temporarily at least, 
in increasing employment. But codes 
alone cannot create permanent jobs, un- 
less those who are at the helm of business 


enterprises are enabled to function with a 
reasonable measure of freedom.” 


BETTER LUCK 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT: “I HOPE YOU HAVE 


THAN I HAD” 


efforts should be wiped 
ut. 


It is seen that there is a “riot of law- 
lessness,” that “the gangster trains for 
his job,” while decent citizens are at his 
mercy, and that he has the advantage 
over his prey that he is able to “shoot at 
sight.” It is even charged that “justice 
is mocked by some of those intrusted with 
its administration.” 

In remaining prohibition States, the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), finds that 
“the thing is still in a mess.” Some news- 
papers would side-step the idea of making 
the legalized liquor trade chiefly an ob- 
ject to be glorified as a money maker for 
the public. One argument for normal 
action is: “The bootlegger had the is- 
sue Of personal liberty on his side in the 
prohibitio era, and thrived as the result of 
filling what many citizens considered a 


legitimate want, legally taboo though his 
vocation might be.” 


Now You Tell One 

England says the transfer of so many 
billions of dollars (war debts) from Eu- 
rope to this country would upset interna- 
tional balances, but she didn’t seem to 
worry much about that when the transfer 
was made in the other direction.—Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 


Those PWA Paintings 
The demand for PWA paintings on the 
part of Washington officials is reported 
to exceed the supply. Maybe some of the 
customers think that portraits have been 
erdered.—New York Sun. 


Why Ring in the Police? 
California can now demonstrate that 
the release of an abducted citizen was 
brought about by good deiective work, a 
well-timed raid, the inadvertence of the 


abductors, and the superior climate.—In- 
Gianapolis News. 


Many Journals 


Object to Plans 
For Housing Aid 


Majority Opinion Against 
Home in Improvement 
And Mortgage Insurance 
Plan of the President 


Opposition to the home building 
plans ot the Government is expressed 
by 62 per cent of the press com- 
ment, while 38 per cent shows satis- 
faction that aid has been promised. 


Home building plans of the Federal 
Government are opposed by the majority 
of the newspapers of the country. But 
there is also a substantial total of approv- 
ing papers which hail the fact that the 
President has “come to grips with one of 
the great causes of economic and social 
distress.” 

The program has been set forth in a 
special message to Congress from the 
White House, asking for means of employ- 
ing the idle and meeting the Nation's 
housing need, with insurance of loans for 
construction. As one leading newspaper 
expresses it, “the President proposes to 
stretch the blanket of Federal aid to cover 
properties and owners not heretofore 
eligible.” 

A Critic’s Description 

The method is described by a critic as 
one which “fits into our general policy ol 
getting out of the hole by going further 
in.” 


“Inadequacy, Mr. President,” is the in- 
troduction by the Richmond News Leader 
(Dem.) to an extensive attack on the pro- 
gram, in which that paper makes the 
point that the program “lacks breadth and 
boldness.” That paper remarks that, “af- 
ter all the beating of tom-toms, and all 
the promise of great public works, con- 
struction last year amounted to only 34 
per cent of that in the peak year of the 
boom.” The News Leader advises that 
“unless workers in the building trades 
are to be kept indefinitely on the relief 
roles, whatever construction is done in the 
immediate future must be on a very 
large scale.” Quoting authorities, the 
News Leader contends: 

“We must undertake five billions. of 
residential housing for each of the next 
few years, and must be prepared to 
finance this on a basis of forty to sixty 
years. The very suggestion of such terms 
will rais: a protest from the conservatives; 
but the attempt of the President to com- 
promise on a twenty-year basis will hardly 
be satisfactory to either elemeat.” 

With a scathing review of the whole 
_plan, the Hartford Times (Dem.), re- 
marks that “when private capital is un- 
willing to provide or cannot provide 
accommodations of this character, Gov- 
ernment ought to proceed under a clear 
signal for caution.” 

Grave Doubts Cited 

The Times sets forth its arraignment 
in these words: 

“It is altogether reasonable that there 
should be an organized national effort 
to promote modernization, repair and 
new construction and that the National 
Government should cooperate with the 
movement. But when it is proposed that 
the cooperation shall take the form of 
having the Federal Government guaran- 
tee new mortgages, while it still has on 
its hands thousands of similar mort- 
gages which cannot be liquidated for 
years to come, we have grave doubts. 

“The country would be helped more, in 
our judgment, if an equivalent of the 
estimated cost to the Government of the 
housing plan were appropriated for direct 
relief of millions who are now unemployed 
or of States and municipalities which are 
clamoring for direct aid from the na- 
tional Treasury.” 

One of the more mildly phrased com- 
ments on the subject is expression of the 
hope that. “due care will be exercised in 
appraisals,” and that “the Government 
will consent to no insurance unless the 
risk is no greater than would be taken 
by a prudent lender under normal condi- 
tions.” 

Other Factors Involved 

“The new plan,” according to the 
Christian Science Monitor, “is not with- 
out weaknesses. It is no guarantee that 


depend upon adjustments in labor costs 


| which will encourage use of the money 


made available by the Government. It 
Will be well also if the Government gives 
early definition to its plan. One of the 
first effects of the announcement of new 
Government loans has been to raise ques- 
tions in the minds of prospective borrowers 
as to whether they might obtain more 
favorable terms from the Government 
than from banks. Such questions are al- 
most sure to be answered in the negative, 
but until they are definitely answered the 
Government plan may actually retard re- 
covery through building which the banks 
are beginning to finance.” 

Favorable attitude toward the Admin- 
istration scheme is accompanied by recog- 
nition that “during the whole of the de- 
pression, building operations declined to 
& much greater extent than the Nation’s 
economic activity in general.” On this 
point the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) 
makes the argument: 

“It is upon a sound business principle, 
designed to return many of the unem- 
ployed to useful and gainful occupation, 
and, second, ‘to produce tangible, useful 
wealth in a form for which there is a 
great social and economic need.’ 

Close to the People 

It is a subject too close to the people 
and too well understood to call for lengthy 
description. Building construction of all 
types usually is both the sign and the 
main dependence of recovery from a busi- 
ness depression. It, spreads employment 
over a wide and varied field in its de- 
mand for workers and materials. The de- 
sired legislation should be enacted by this 
session.” 

Some papers see “enormous promise” in 
the plan, and others hold that “until a 
stimulus is provided in this particular field, 
prosperity will fail to appear.” The Mar- 
Shalltown (Ia.) Times-Republican (Rep.) 
declares: 

“If depositors in building and loan as- 


Sociations can be guaranteed with Gov- 
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the building trades will revive. Much will} 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
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Cartoonist 


Spencer in the Omaha 


World-Herald. 


‘PERSECUTION’ OF RAILWAYS 


[From the Lansing (Mich.), State Journal.] 
It is curious how American people per- 
secute themselves and persecute others be- 


cause of mistaken notions of regulation 
and reform. Take the railroads for in- 
stance. 


News of early this week was to the effect 
that the American railway system, taken 
as a whole, may earn its fixed charges this 
current year. There is quite a gap between 
paying fixed charges and earning a profit, 
but even earning fixed charges is of great 
benefit. If the railroads could get on a 
paying basis that fact would release more 
buying power to heavy industries than 
most any other circumstance that might be 
named. Railroad buying would stimulate 
the heavy industries and it is the heavy in- 
dustries that continue to lag. It is the 
heavy industries which absorb labor in the 
largest way. There is no cure for unem- 
ae like getting the heavy industries 
going. 

Yet, despite the importance of the rail- 
roads, they are hindered and beset with 
more restrictions than any other business 
that may be named. 

If one goes back to the early days of 
Lansing, one may find that there were en- 


ernment insurance they will pile up funds 
to be loaned at rates of interest which 
will earn them a fair return on their 
money. Builders will begin to employ men 
as soon aS mortgage money is made avail- 
able to finance their operations. The Gov- 
ernment may lose in a few places but the 
Government must feed those who are un- 
employed so it might as well assume some 
risks to get its citizens back to work.” 


CHECKS TRADE, EDITOR SAYS. 


terprising railway promoters and builders 
who lived here. Many Lansing citizens 
were subscribers to such projects and so 
afforded the first capital. But is was not 
long before the railroads passed from be- 
ing local enterprises to enterprises. of 
State-wide scope, with management con- 
centrated in Detroit. So local railway en- 
terprise capital passed out of the 
picture. 
Soon, /what 


ocally happened 
in a State way. Michigan ilways ceased 
within Mic 


to be financed and managed i 


+ 


Editors Oppose 


Communications 
Bill Almost 6 to l 


Only 15 Per Cent Favor Any 
Such Legislation; Evils of 
Censorship Are Seen in 
Pending Measure 


Federal communications legislation 
is opposed by 85 per cent of the news- 
papers, with 15 per cent of the com- 
ment favorable to some form of law. 


gan. It was then that the impression be- 
gan to grow that the railroads were owned | 
afar, by a few very wealthy men. It was | 
then that the railroads began to be re-| 
garded as something to be preyed upon by 
politicians. Indeed, for a time, railway 
exploitation was in a few hands. But that 
phase like the phase of home ownership 
passed, 

Today the.American railroads are owned 
by the American people. The stock is wide- 
ly held. Not only is the stock widely held 
but very many of America’s soundest insti- 


tutions rest upon railway financing. Rail- 


ways seemed so essentially sound that | 


great life insurance and other insurance | 
concerns invested heavily in railways, 
stocks and bonds. As endowments of col-. 
leges and hospitals and other great servi- | 
tors of human kind were founded and en- 
dowed, the endowment went into railway 
securities. Pretty much all of the best 
of American helpfulness and altruism is 
tied in with the railroads, yet, despite that 
fact, the railways continue under virtual 
persecution because of a wrong notion of 
who owns them. 


“The country would experience no feele 


ing of disappointment if Congress ad- 


jeurned before taking final action on the 
proposed communications legislation,” in 
the opinion of several members of the 
American press. Comment is strongly 
against the pending measure, on the 
ground that it would demoralize the radio 


industry and would possess, in some other 


respects, the evils of general censorship. 

Special opposition to the Wagner-Hate- 
field amendment to the bill, providing 
radio facilities for various institutions, is 
voiced by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


‘(Dem.), with the statement: 


“The amendment provides for termina- 
tion of all broadcasting licenses, and their 
complete reallocation so that 25 per cent 
of radio channels shall be available to 
the type of institutions named. It would 
also permit them to sell radio time, in 
order to be self-suvvorting, 

Costly Litigation Foreseen 

“The proposed Communications Com- 
mission would [face a stupendous task in 
deciding what established stations are to 
be silenced, and what special groups are 
to be favored. Ensning court actions 
would consume months, or years, and cost 
millions. Naturally, the present stations 
would resist any attempt to put them off 
the air and destroy their investments, not 
because they had failed in serving the 
public, but merely to make space for new 
broadcasters, slso commercial in nature, 
Nor is so drastic a move necessary to fae 
vor the groups mentioned in the amend<- 
ment. Nearly every radio station now ale 
lots many hours each week, free of charge, 
to such organizations.” 

In the course of the arguments it is 
held that “it would take a year for the 
Government to unscramble the mess 
which would be created if the existing 
radio system was to be sidetracked” and 
that. as to forms of communications, “too 
much power would be vested in a body of 
men owing their positions to the caprice 
of politics.” 

Favors Survey First , 

“The Senate has disnlayed judgment,” 
according to the Buffalo Times (Ind.) “in 
its approach to the problem of regulating 
communications. It has voted for a new 
commission to study the industry. 

“Maybe mergers of telegraph companies 
would be in the public interest. But they 
should not be permitted until a non-pare 
tisan body has studied the financial, lae 
bor, and all other phases of such a propoe 
sition,” 


Killer Eludes Police Rescuers 


Illinois officers save a killer from the 
mob and then he eludes the officers, 
Which proves that murderers, as well ag 
republics, are ungratefwl—Winston-Salem 
Journal, 


WELL-KNOW 


Singapore Sammy and Lucifer Jones, slugging, slangy adventurers, 
face death and fifty million Chinamen in a murderous assault upon 
the sacred temples of the East...A long novelette of chockablock 


action and blood-curdling suspense. 


NOW AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


NUMEROUS OTHER NOVELETTES, SERIALS, 
SHORT STORIES, F sey ig OF DARING”, ALL BY SUCH 
: J. Allan Dunn, Anthony Rud, etc. 
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FINANCING 


_pair of old homes and construction of new 
Plans for Control /homes in areas where they are needed. | 


Of Construction 
And Mortgages 


A long step toward Federal control ot 
the Nation’s mortgage money market Is 


- involved in the housing plans urged upon 


Congress by President Roosevelt. 

Use of the Federal credit is planned to 
shore up the dilapidated real estate financ- 
ing structure. 

Owing to this Federal participation, the 
Washington authorities would acquire a 
hold oh the country’s mortgage machinery 
that will enable them to control the flow 
of money into nome construction, to re- 
form and modernize mortgage financing 
practices, and to guide the course of 
building. 


Such, at least. is the expectation of those 


who have designed the present broad and 

ambitious program. 
Its object, stated officially in the 10,- 

000-word bill now before Congress, 1s: 

“To improve nation-wide housing 

standards, provide employment and 
stimulate industry; to improve condi- 
tions with respect to home mortgage 
financing; to prevent excesses in new 
mortgage investments; to eliminate 
the necessity for costly second mort- 
gage financing by creating a system 
of mutual mortgage insurance and by 
making provision for the organization 
of ‘additionai institutions to handle 
home financing; to promote thrift and 
protect savings; to amend the Fed- 


eral Reserve Act.” 


New Federal Agencies | 


To Handle Program | 
The legislation aims to do all of that. 


To accomplish the announced purpose, | 


machinery is needed. That machinery 
takes the following form: 
The creation of the HCIC—or Home 


tee loans tor home improvement purposes 


mortgages on existing housing and home 
construction projects. A capital of $200,- 
000,000 is to be provided by the Federal 
Government. 

The creation of FSLIC—or Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation—to 
insure the shares of building and loan 
association up to $2,500 for each indi- 
vidual account A capital of $100,000,000 
is provided tor this purpose. 

The provision for Federal incorporation 


of mortgage associations to deal in real , 


estate martgages under Federal contro! | 
through the Federal Home Loan. Bank 
Board. 

The amendment of the Home Loan Bank 
Act to make it easier to discount the 
mortgage paper of this organization and 
to permit the banks to advance funds 
for relending to persons participating in 
the home modernization program. 

The amendment of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 to enable local production 
credit associa. ions, now organized in nearly 
all farm: communities, to make loans for 
home modernization. d 

The amendment of the Federal Reserve 
Act to make certain real estate loans eligi- 
ble for rediscount and thus to make them 
liquid loans that really are as good as 
money. 

All of that legislation is designed to ac- 
complish four purposes, according to the 
Official outline. Those purposes are: 


To Private Investment 


/ modernized bath room, to cost in all about 


2. To provide insurance for mortgage, 
holders protecting them against loss up to 
60 per cent of the appraised value of the 
property in case of existing homes and 80 
per cent of the appraised value of new 
homes. 

3. To form mortgage associations under 
Federal contro) to attract new capital and 
new agencies for lending in the field ol 
home building and repair. 

4. To insure the shares.of building and 
loan associations so as to place the share- 
holders on a par with savings bank de- 
positors, whose bank deposits are guaran- 
teed up to $2,500. This is designed to at- 
tract savings of private individuals into 
use for lending on real estate. ° 


Government Stimulus 


What all of this means is that by calling | 
Federal credit play to a limited ex- | 
tent, the Government believes that it can | 
start private funds flowing into the real | 
estate market again, to stimulate employ- | 
ment and to improve the quality of the | 
country’s housing. 

Just how would this scheme work in| 
practice? That is the question most fre- 
quently heard. 

The answer depends on the willingness 
or the ability of individuals to borrow to 
improve property they already own, or to 
build new homes. No one denies the 
country’s need for better houses. 

His house may need a new roof, a couple 
of coats of paint, a new furnace and a 


$1,000. 
If he goes to his bank, or his building | 


and loan association or to a mortgage would come into play. 


to Congress by President Roos 


payment in five years. 
month. 


enforced. 


You would go to a bank, or 
you have $2,000 in cash, a loan 
Payments would be required 


repossessed and the lender of 
up to 80 per cent of the apprais 


How Home Owner Gets Money 


Here is the way you soon may be able to repair, remodel or 
build a home on the installment plan. 
If your need is for changes or repairs, the plan as presented 


You would go to a bank. or building and loan association, or 
mortgage company approved by the Federal Government. There 
your plans and your credit would be investigated. 

If approved, a loan could be authorized as high as $2,000. 
That loan would carry 5 per cent interest and would call for re- 
Payments would amount to about $40 a 


Should you fail in your payments, foreclosure would not re- 
sult because this is not a mortgage loan. Legal steps could be 


In case of failure to meet payments, the lender of the money 
would be guaranteed repayment by a new insurance corpora- 
tion up to 20 per cent of the Joan, provided it is not over $1,000. 

Or if your desire is to build— 
mortgage company. There the case would be investigated. If 
carry 5 per cent interest and be repayable in 20 years. 


In case of failure to meet this obligation the home could be 


evelt would work like this: 


building and loan association, or 
of $8,000 could be authorized, to 


monthly. 


the money would be guaranteed 
ed value of the property. 


for a first mortgage, and then for a second 


mortgage to help pay the initial building 
cost. Now none of that money is available. 

Under the new plan, the HCIC again 
Under the insur- 


company today, that home owner is al- ance plan the building and loan asso- 


most sure of a turn down on a loan. 


It is to attempt to stem the tide ot 


about $2,750,000,090 annually 
$300,000,000 for each of the last two years 

Said Frank C. Walker, executive direc- 
tor of the National Emergency Council. 
and one of the leading sponsors of the 
proposec legislative program: . 

“From the point ot view of unemploy- 
ment, the enormous decline in the volume 
of construction is accountable for our 


largest single emergency--elief problem. 
The great bulk of the persons ordinarily 
engaged in the construction industry and 
related activities are still unemployed. 
These workers and their families consti- 
tute the largest group still dependent on 
public and private relief. 


Five Million Workers 


Affected by Plan 


“The number of workers affected fa- 
vorably or adversely, according to the 
state of the construction industry, may 
be placed at about 5,000,000. 

“If the workers in the building trades, 
or any appreciable part ot their number, 
can be restored to normal employment, 
their reemployment will in turn further 
stimulate the so-called service industries 
—such, for example, as retail trade—and 
thus provide additioal employment there 
in proportion to the increase in the con- 
struction industry.” 

Mr. Walker called attention to the fact 
that about $21.000,000,000 are tied up in 
individual mortgages on homes. The total 
real estate mortgage debt of the country 


he set at $43,000,000.000. 
The present drive is to start credit flow- 


deflation in real estate, and to encourage ing again into this most gigantic of lend- 
within the next few months, the expendi-|ing fields, where loans are backed by the 


ture of at least $1,500,000,000 on home re- 
pair and home building. 
The need for this type of work is con- 


|ciation or mortgage bank would be per- sidered glaring. A survey is said to have 


The new legislation is designed to mitted to loan up to 80 per cent of the disclosed that half of the homes of the 


change that. 


He then could go to any | appraised value of the new property, as- 
of these agencies if they are approved sured of a guarantee aga 


by the new HCIC, and if conforming with corporation. 


their rules and with the rules of the 


would be every incentive for the bank or. at eed 
ildi sociati er cent, of which wou j 

and to .dvance credit as well as to insure! the building and loan association or the 

Then there is the case of a man who;/of 1 per cent a year, the prospective 
wants to build a home, but who today, builder through this system would get a 
cannot obtain money from any source to single loan, at 5 per cent or under, with 
@ requirement that payments be made 

He may own a lot and have enough; monthly and that each payment include 
money to pay for part of the construc- | Some reduction of the principal as well as 
In the past, even in days of high | the interest. 


Mortgage Companies 
And the Pending Bill ! 
The proposed law would enable mort- | 


mortgage company to lend to him. 


help him finance that project. 


tion. 
finance in real estate, this prospective | 
builder usually would have to find a buyer | 


Then, instead of having a first and a, —-— ~ 
Credit Insurance Corporation—to guaran- | Home Credit Insurance Corporation, there second mortgage, with the first mortgage | TH 


The principal features of the new 
nousing program are’ 

1. To induce modernization and 
repair of old homes and to encour- 
age construction of new homes. 

2. To insure old mortgages with 


What P lan Proposes “gage associations to incorporate under 


Federal laws, supervised by the existing 
| Federal Home Loan Bank Board. These 
‘associations could lend upon and deal in 
'real estate and borrow money for that 
| purpose. Their borrowings really would 


‘be guaranteed so that they would be ex- | 


1. To eneourage modernization and re- 


— - 


Federal credit up to 69 per cent. on 
old financing and & per cent on 
new financing to encourage private 
capital to go back into the real es- 
tate field. 

3. To building up mortgage asso- 
ciations under Federal control as a 
means of attracting capital. 

4. Insurance of building and loan 
association investments to place 
the shareholders on a par with bank 
depositors. This insurance would 
be up to $2,590 for an individual ac- 
count. 


pected to attract the funds of investors. 


The same is true of the FSLIC, or Fed- 


eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. 
would 
Through that affiliation and through the 
payment of the small assessments, they | 


would establish a. guarantee of their ac- of the people demands that this renovizing 


counts up to $2,500, the same as savings | and building be done speedily. The Fed- 
bank guarantees. 


loan associations 
this corporation. 


Building and 
affiliate with 


The purpose is to attract money to the 


What is the expected effect of this 


estate field? 


country are in need of repair. This is 


expenditures for home construction and 


‘veal wealth of the Nation—its homes and 
farms. 


Large Scale Low-cost 


Housing Also Planned 
While the new plan of Federal aid for 


inst loss by the understandable when it is realized that home repair and home building involves 


‘principally singles family dwellings occu- 


E PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 
SUPPORTING BUILDING PLANS 


Congress learned from the President 
his wishes regarding 2 new organization 
of the Government designed to stimulate 
the construction industry through Federal 
_aid to building and building financing on 
May 14. His message outlined the four 
‘major features of his home improvement 
program. 

His message fololws, in full text: 
the Congress: 

May I draw your attention to some im- 
portant suggestions for legislation which 
should tend to improve conditions for 
those who live in houses, those who re- 
pair and construct houses, and those who 
invest in houses? 
| Many of our homes are in decadent 
‘condition and not fit for human habita- 
| tion. They need repairing and modern- 
‘izing to bring them up to the standard 
of the times. Many new homes now are 


|mneeded to replace those not worth ‘re-. 


pairing. 
The protection of the health and safety 


eral Government should take the initia- 
_tive immediately to cooperate with private 


associations so that they will have funds | capital and industry in this real-prop- 
to lend. 


erty conservation. We must lay the 
‘groundwork for this effort before Con- 


‘system of loan guarantees in the real gress adjourns its present session. : 
| The purpose of the program is two- 


fold. First, to return many of the un- 
employed to useful and gainful occupa- 
tion; second, to produce tangible, useful 
wealth in a form for which there is great 
social and economic need. 

The program consists of four major, 
interrelated divisions:. 

1. Modernization, repair, and new con- 
Struction; 
| 2. Mortgage insurance; 

3. Mortgage associations, and 

4. Building and loan insurance. 

The modernization phase of the pro- 
gram will turnish national guidance and 
support for locally-managed renovizing 
‘campaigns throughout the country and 
protection for home owners against un- 
warranted cost advances. For these pur- 
| poses and to. assure adequate financing at 
| low cost and on moderate terms of repay- 
iment, a new governmental agency is re- 
quired. 
| Modernization of commercial and in- 
‘dustrial structures is envisioned as well as 
residential, but the new features provid- 


largely to home improvements. 

Loans to individuals will be made by 
private agencies which will be insured by 
a governmental agency against loss up to 
a certain persentage of their advances. 
This insurance against loss om the reha- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column §.] 


ing governmental assistance are confined | 


repair have dropped from an average ot | pied by the owner, there remains a deep | 
to under | official interect in the possibilities of large 


scale low-cost liousing. 

A sample ot this type of construction, 
which is made possible through advances 
of funds through the PWA, is afforded 
by the Rutgers Town Corporation of New 
York. That organization plans to spend 
$45.000.000 un 2 development on the lower 
east side of New York City that would 
result in the clearance of a slum area. 

Fully modern, carefully planned apart- 


ment houses similar to those now availe 
able in European countries, would pe 
built to rent from $6 to $12.50 a room 
per month. The plan calls for the elime 
ination of all promotion fees, excessive 
builders’ profits and other charges that in 
the past added to the cost of building. 
The apartments would be of 12 stories, 
with fireproof construction, and would 
cover just 45 per cent of the land. Builde 
ings would be grouped in blocks surrounde 
ing individual park and playground areas, 


WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL... distinguished home 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop here for many reasons. Its central location, at the 
heart of things. The sparkling gayety of social life that centers here. Above all, 
the private-home charm of all Waldorf rooms ... the truly personalized services. 


THE WALDORF:ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH 
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Five seconds 


to kill bacteria 
(how many bacteria ?) 


’ Zonite antiseptic stands chiefly on its effectiveness in 
actual use in the presence of body fluids, and not on its 
action under favorable conditions. However, actual 
laboratory tests do indicate that Zonite kills bacteria 
in fiveseconds. And asfor the number of bacteria killed, 
we could quote not in millions but in many billions, 
were it not that such figures are quite meaningless 
unless accompanied by the amount of antiseptic used. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


——that Chesterfields are Milder 


—that Taste Better 


© 1934, Liccurr & Myzas Tosacco Ca, 


Lia 


We state it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterffeld are of finer 
quality—and hence of bet- 
ter taste—than in any other 


cigarette at the price. 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Plea of President — 
For Placing Guilt 


In Sales of Arms 


Munitions Makers 


Menace to World Peace in | 


| 
Message Approving In-. 
vestigation Plans | 


The activities of American munitions) 
makers are to be brought under the spot- | 
light of investigation by a committee of 
the United States Senate. 

So important does President Roosevelt 
tonsider this coming task of the Senate 
group, that he sent a message to the Up- 
per House on May 18, sanctioning the 
purpose of the investigation and warning 
of a “mad race in armament which, if 
permitted to continue, may well result in 
war.” Moreover, charged the President, 
“this grave menace to the peace of the 
world is due in no small measure to the 
uncontrolled activities of the manufactur- 
ers and merchants of engines of destruc- 
tion.” 


Embargo by 17 Nations 

The President’s plain statement of his 
position comes at a time when the powers 
represented at the League of Nations 
Council meeting in Geneva are consider- 
ing the possibility of working out a 17- 
power cooperative embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms to the Gran Chaco in South 
America. The action of the Council mem- 
bers is prompted by the declaration on 
May 12, by an investigating committee of 
the League, that a “senseless’, “pitiless” 
and “horrible” struggle is going on between 
Paraguay and Bolivia with war materials 
provided from American and European 
countries. 

When the British Lord Privy Seal, An- 
thony Eden, proposed to the Council the 
plan for an embargo on Chaco arms. he 
said that some nations would be prevented 
from joining in such an action until 
authorized to do so by their legislative 
body. The American Government is in 
that category. 


A resolution granting the President 
power to place an embargo on the export 
of arms to belligerents has been lying in 
conference between the two houses of 
Congress for some weeks. Such a meas- 
ure, however, could not legally be applied 
to Paraguay and Bolivia, because the 
treaties of 1858 and 1859 assure the free 
Passage of American goods to those coun- 
tries. 

Therefore, when the President’s message 
was read to the Senate, Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of . Nevada introduced a _ joint 
resolution to empower the President to 
prohibit the sale in the United State of 
arms and munitions of war. to those coun- 
tries now engaged in conflict in the Gran 
Chaco, if the Executive feels that such 
action may contribute to the reestablish- 
ment of peace between the two countries. 
The measure will be introduced in the 
House of Representatives on May 21. 

At the same time there was also favor- 
ably reported-to the Senate by the Foreign 
Relations Committee a resolution to ratify | 
the Geneva treaty of 1925 for international | 
supervision of the traffic in arms 
munitions. 

The Presidén*’s Message 

The President’s message on munitions 
indicates Mr. Roosevelt’s support otf | 
some means of international control and. 
supervision of the traffic in arms as an. 
aid to peace. The text of the message is 
as follows: 

“I have been gratified to learn that, 
pursuant to a resolution of the Senate, 
a Committee has been appointed to in- | 
vestigate the problems incident to the> 
private manufacture of arms and muni- | 
tions of war and the international traffic | 
therein. I earnestly recommend that this, 
Committee receive the generous support | 
of the Senate in order that it may be 
enabled to pursue the investigation with | 
which it is charged with a degree of 
thoroughness commensurate with the high 
importance of the questions at issue. 

“The Executive Departments of the Gov- | 
ernment will be charged to cooperate with 


| 
i 
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CHACO JUNGLE STRUGGLE—WHENCE COME THE WEAPONS?—EM- 
: BARGO TALK AT GENEVA—ITALO-AUSTRO ACCORD 
—A CHANGE IN SOVIET SCHOOLING 


TIDE 
AFFAIRS 


OLDIERS IN THE BUSH.—Out of 
Geneva on May 12 there came 
judgment on the “singularly piti- 
less and horrible” war going on in 


the Gran Chaco between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. The report of the | 
League of Nations Commission, | 
which has been studying the situa- | 
tion, was made public. 

Pointing to the “inhumanity” of | 
the struggle, the Commission’s re- © 
port said: 

.“Soldiers are fighting in the bush 
far from centers of population and 
in an exceedingly trying climate.” 

Indicating the drain on both na- 
tions which the war constitutes, the 
report said: 

“Moreover, behind the lines, while 
the struggle goes on, both countries 
are growing poorer, and their future 
seems darker and darker.” 

That interests other than those 
immediately concerning Bolivia and 
Paraguay have something to do with 
continuing the struggle, was clearly 


A FOUNDATION FOR 


and will take such action” mean 
that he favors the calling of another 
conference to take such action, or 
that.some existent agency such as, 
perhaps the League of Nations, 
should be empowered to carry out 
such action. 


@ 

\IGHT ACCORDS.—By means of 
eight compacts, Italy, Austria 
and Hungary sealed the agreements 
they made with one another last 
March 17 to put the two Balkan 
states on their feet economically. 
The pacts were signed in Rome un- 

der the watchful eye of Il Duce. 
Under the Italo-Austrian agree- 
ment, preferential customs treat- 
ment will be accorded Austrian in- 
dustrial products by Italy. In re- 
turn, the Austrians will grant cer- 
tain Italian products. preferred 
standing. Under the Italo-Hun- 
garian accord, Hungary will be able 
to market 4,000,000 bushels of wheat 
yearly on the Italian market at a 


e 


§ 
Wide World 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler made the main speech as the foundation 
stone was laid recently for the new Reichsbank, one of Germany’s 
| largest buildings. 


implied in the report. It pointed to 
the Argentine tannin interests in 
the Paraguayan Chaco and the oil 
interests in the Bolivian Chaco. 
Tannin and oil interests controlled 
by foreign capital, implied the re- 
port, have been adding plenty of 
fuel to the flames. 

The report contained another bold 
charge. It said: 

“The armies engaged are using 
up-to-date material-—airplanes, ar- 
mored cars, flame-projectors, quick- 
firing guns, machine-guns, and au- 
tomatic rifles. Automatic weapons 
are available in great quantities, 
but other arms are few. 

“Arms and materials are not 
manufactured locally but are sup- 
plied to the belligerents by Ameri- 
can and European countries.” 

An embargo on shipments of arms 
to the two nations would help im- 
measurably toward restoring peace, 
the report concluded. 


price above the present rate. In 


return, Hungary will grant certain 
concessions to Italian products. 


x** 

REVOLUTIONARIES. REACT ?— 
That there might be something 
to be learned from the history of 
Russia before the advent of Lenin, 
is being conceded by. the Soviets. 
Joseph Stalin, Secretary of the 
Communist Party, but in reality, 
dictator of all the Russias, has just 
Signed a decree reorganizing radi- 
cally the educational System. The 
new system is to be very much like 
that in Russia before Communism. 
History, geography, and the classics 
will be taught. Instead of knowing 
only how many tons of coal can be 
produced in the Don basin, the 
student will also learn where Vienna 
and Washington are located, and 

who Catherine the Great was. 
The fundamental education Sys- 
tem will now be made up of ele- 


Making Nation’s Gold 


From Thieves 
‘Vaults in Treasury Open to 
| Public View 


| For the first time the Treasury last 


doors and heavy walls of the new vau!!s 
which eventuaily will guard the Nation's 
money reserves. 

Whai the visitors saw resembled 
chunky little nouse set inside the court- 
yard of the old Treasury building 
Around it rose on 4ll sides the massive 
stone walls of the building, but they were 
merely the first and weakest lines of dc- 
fense for the gold and silvcr which is to 
be stored in the squat litile house within 
a house. 

The heavy walls of the new vaults are 
six feet in thickness, of solid concrete. 
heavily reinforced with iron bars which 
have been woven together like giant 
chicken wire. On the outside of this con- 
crete is a six-inch layer of chilled cast 
iron. Cutting or burning with the ordi- 
nary tools used by the underworld would 
not dent these walls, the Treasury says. 

The ‘uge door weighs 19 tons. Its 
jams, bolts, hinges and operating mechanh- 
isms weigh 34 tons. Eighteen inches 
thick, the door is built up of alternating 
layers of hard and sott steel filled with 
flame-resisting materials. It holds also 
secret chambers of poison gas which would 
burst forth to choke thieves cutting or 
burning their way into it. 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 
Warned other na- | 


ministration. 
tions with farm products to export that | 
the United States is not ready to give 
up its markets abroad. Prepared to aid | 
victims of drought in cooperation with 
the Emergency Relief Administration. 
Continued to study plans for produc- 
tion control in the beef industry. Op- 
posed plan in Congress to make it com- 
pulsory for the AAA to fix retail milk 
prices. Cited various processors or 
shippers of farm products on charges of 
violating licensing agreements. 


| 


, week let visitors inspect the ponderous | 


a 


| 


| UNCLE SAM'S. 
News REEL 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


& Federal Loans to Boys 
enrolled in vocational farming 
courses in 5,300 high schools can @:! 
Federal loans to start farm projects, even 
though they are minors. Usually tney 
find it necessary to have a flock of chic«- 
ens, some cattle, seed, fertilizer, or sim- 
ijiar supplies. 
‘that production credit loans have been 
‘arranged by the Farm Credit Administre- 
tion and the Federal Office of Educatior 
| 


Liquor in National Parks 
| VISITORS to the National Parks in the 
future will nave no trouble buying 

coholic beverages which will be placea on 
‘legal sale in the Nation’s playgrounds sub- 
| ject to compliance with State laws, in 
| making public this ruling Secretary of .’.- 
| terior Harold ickes said that no saloons 


‘or bar rooms will be permitted. 

x * 

| Souvenir Coins 

COINAGE of fifty cent pieces 
{ commemorate the 300th anniversary 

of the founding of the Province of Mary- 


It is for outlays of this tvpe | 


‘pliances on free trial when a deposit is 
required, nor declare that certain medi- 
cines are infallible. The ten companies 
‘Signed last week agreements to discon- 
‘tinue unfair advertising practices banned 
'by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Cuba Likes Our Autos 

| — cars for Cuba, seems to be the 
« Slogan in the Peari of the Antilles. 
In April, 133 passenger car units were im- 
/ported as against 86 for March. Assistant 
Commercial Attache floward H. Tewks- 
bury sends word from Havana to the 


Commerce Depa.tment that this repre- | 


sents a substantial increase for the fifth 
successive month. 


only 45 units were imported into Cuba. 
x 


A New Age of Horses? 
f ORSES, horses! Is this the age of au- 
tomobiles? The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has reported to the Department of 
| Coenmnerce that its biennial check-up on 
horseshoe mail manufacturers, taken this 


land and also the 100th anniversary of ad- | year, shows a considerable increase in 


mission of Arkansas to statehood is re- | production. 


quired in an act President Rooseveit has 
just signed. 


Taxing Interstate Sales 


of the Harrison bill permit-. 


ting States to levy their salés taxes 
on interstate sales was voted by the In- 
-terstate Commission on Conflicting Taxa- 


In 1931 there were only 43,- 
900 kegs of horseshoe nails produced, 
Valued at $502,146 while in 1933 there 
were 57,915 kegs produced, valued at 
$596,834. 
The Artistic Destitute 


A 


attended the Public Works of Art 


‘tion May 18. Created last year by a special | Project exhibition in the Corcoran - Art 


‘meeting of legislators and taxing officials, 
‘the function of the Commission is to sug- 
gest methods of avoiding tax conflicts be- 
‘tween States and the Federal Government. 
The Harrison bill already has passed the 
Senate. 


| Indians as Models 


B 


used this Summer as models. by 


tional Park. The school, working under the 
auspices of New York University College 


of Fine Arts, opens June 15 for a three- 
month course. 


Dr. H. C. Bryant, Assist- 
ant Director of the National Park Service 
in charge of Research and Education, in- 
formed the Department of the Interior 


available as models. Professor Winold 
Reiss, assisted by sculptor Hans Reiss, is 


CCC Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Enrollment reaches approxi- 
materly’ 290,000, or nearly the authorized 
strength of 300,000 men. In addition 
CCC has supervision over 9,000 Indians 
working in Indian camps on Indian 
Reservations, and 2,300 men working in 
forest camps in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and Alaska. Reported that a daily aver- 
age of approximately 9,000 Indians have 
been working on Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work since July, 1933. About 15,000 
Indians employed at one tifne or another 
in the 72 agencies to do soil erosion con- 
trol work, carry out insect and rodent 
control operations, build reservoirs and 
carry out fire control projects as well 
as other enterprises. 


FER AWFederal Emergency’ Relief 

Administration. Reported 
number of persons receiving relief in 
large cities increased 38 per cent and 
expenditures rose 46 per cent in April, 
compared with March. State Relief Ad- 
ministrations told to take initiative in 
programs to rehabilitate destitute rural 
families and stranded city populations. 
Grants made as follows: Tennessee, $1,- 


establishing the school of drawing, paint- 


‘ing, sculpture, design and murals at the’ 


chalets on St. Mary’s Lake, one of the 
250 lakes in the park. 


Japan’s Boom in Chemicals 


| chemical industry last year than :n 
‘any other. line—7.2 per cent of the total 
investment in all Japanese corporations 
employing more than five workmen. This 
fact was contained in < report from Tokyo 
last week to the Commerce Department by 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Donald W. 
Smith. Or 368,119,000 yen invested in new 
enterprises and in the expansion of a!l 
companies in Japan during 1933, the 
chemical industry got 189,870,000 yen, or 
more than 50 per cent. 
More Truth in Advertising 


manufacturing companies promise to 
make your teeth good a; new in around 72 
hours, or give you an item of jewelry ab- 
solutely free if you write and ask for it, 
or put you, entire digestive tract in per- 
fect condition with one pill, or suggest 
that you’ll make a sum in excess of what 


and in their native setting will be_ 
the | 
'Winold Reiss Art School at Glacier Na- 


last Friday that the Blackfeet would be | Banking: Money: Credit 


‘Gallery in Washington, according to an 
announcement this week by PWAP head- 
quarters in the Treasury Building. The 
exhibition, which opened April 25, and 
Closed May 20, contained 650 paintings, 
sketches, and sculptures done by artists 
on Government relief funds. In all, there 
were 15,000 works of art created by about 


LACKFEET Indians in tribal costume | : 


In April of last year | 


PPROXIMATELY 25,000 visitors have 


How the Government 


Reduces Relief Load 


Decline in Total on the Rolls 
Since April Peak 


Faced with a relief load only slightly 
below the peak set .n April, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration is tak- 
ing steps to reduce the burden. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Adminisirator, asserts that the re- 
lief rolls, increased during April to a new 
high by the termination of the Civil 
Works Administration and the growing 
destitution of unemployed families, are 
now declining. 

Plans for moving stranaed population 
groups, says Mr Hopkins, are rapidly be- 
ing crystallized. Land is being acquir:d 
/and the first groups ere to be moved about 

May 21. 
_ No rigid ruies fos the procedure either 
‘in moving stranded city families or dc3- 
titute farm families have been laid down 
by the FERA. Their rehabilitation, d+- 
clare FERA officials, depends upon the 
“initiative of State administrations.” 


| 3,500 artists in 16 regional centers through- 
|out the United States at a total cost in 
Government funds of $1,400,000. 
New Fisheries Policy 
‘TO coordinate the work in fisheries ad- 
: ministration of the various States and 
the Federal Bureau of Fisheries, the Na- 
tional Planning Council of Commercial 
and Game Fish Commissioners was organ- 
-ized recently in St. Louis at a conference 
called by United States Commissioner of 
Fisheries Frank T. Bell. The new council 
divided the country into five zones, selected 
‘a cnairman for each, and arranged for 
‘representatives of the States in each zone 
to meet for a discussion of their problems 
at least once every three months. 
Pay Cuts for City Managers 
ITY managers are getting from $5,865 
to, $14,800 this year. Mayors are getting 
‘from $2,317 to $14,500, averaged according 
'to population class in cities of over 30,000. 
According to the Municipal Year Book, 
published by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, salaries of mayors, city 
managers, and 15 other department heads 
were reduced about 14 per cent between 
January, 1930, and January, 1934. Small 
cities have cut salaries more sharply than 
| large ones. 
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trol such an evil by the isolated action of | 
any one country. The enlightened opinion | 
of the world has long realized that this | 
is a field in which international action is— 
necessary. | 

“The negotiation of the Convention for | 
the Supervision of the International Trade | 
in Arms and Ammunition and in Imple-, 
ments of War, signea at Geneva, June 17, 
1925, was an important step in the right 
direction. That Convention is still before 
the Senate. 

“I hope that the Senate may find it 
possible to give its advice and consent to 
its ratification. The ratification of that 
Convention by this Government, which 
has been too long delayed, would be a 
concrete indication of the willingness of 
the A can people to make their con- 
tribution toward+the suppression of abuses 
which may\ have disastrous results for 
the entire world if they are permitted to 
continue unghecked. 

Hope for World Agreement 

“It is myj earnest hope that the repre- 
sentatives of the nations who will reassem- 
ble at Geneva on May 29 will be able to 
agree upon a Convention containing pro- 
ing than those which were embodied in 
visions for the supervision and control of 
the traffic in arms much more far reach- 
the Convention of 1925. Some suitable 
international organization must and will 
take such action. 

“The peoples of many countries are be- 
ing taxed to the point of poverty and 
starvation in order to enable governments 
to engage in a mad race in armament 
which, if permitted to continue, may well 
result in war. This grave menace to the 
peace of the world is due in no small 
measure to the uncontrolled activities of 
the manufacturers and merchants of 
engines of destruction, and it must be met 
by the concerted action of the peoples of 
all nations.” 

The Senate investigation will prove. 
timely, for alarms are sounding in various 
sections of the world, the General Dis- 
armament Conference is at its last gasp, | 
and the Powers are racing to expand their | 
national defenses to the very limits of the | 
Washington and London Treaties. | 

It is estimated that about $5,000,000,000 | 
@ year is being spent on the armies, navies 
and air forces of the world. Of this. 
amount, close to $1,500,000,000 goes for the 
actual implements of war—cannon, guns, 
ammunition, military aircraft, and naval | 
vessels. j 


egates of the seven nations which 
expressed their willingness to co- 
operate are, in addition to Great 
Britain, France. Italy, Spain, Argen- 
tine, Australia, and Czechoslovakia. 

Said Louis Barthou, French For- 
eign Minister: 

“The time now has come to show [ 
that the League is not merely a 
place where abstract resolutions are 
passed and not followed by effec- 
tive action, but that means can be 
applied when necessary.” 

Meanwhile, cooperation of the 
United States in such step must 
wait on Congress. Possibility of this 
became one step nearer with the 
sending to the Senate on May 18 of 
the unqualified endorsement by the 
President of the Senate committee’s 
projected investigation of the arms 
manufacturers. Especially signifi- 
cant is the President’s “earnest hope 
that the representatives of the na- 
tions who wil! reassemble at Geneva 
on May 29 will be abie to gree upon 
a Convention containing provisions 
for the supervision and control of 
the traffic in arms...” Then fol- 
lows the sentence: “Some suitable 
international organization must and 
will take such action.” 

Does this mean new hope for the 
Disarmament Conference which is 
the “reassembly of the representa- 
tives of the nations” scheduled for 
May 29 to which the President was 
referring? Predictions have been 
that the race of armaments rampant 
in the world at the present moment 
has doomed the conference. But 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statement, together 
with the fact that Norman Davis, 
American delegate to the Confer- 
ence, is on the high seas Geneva- 
bound with fresh instructions, al- 
though no new plans, may help to 
inject a little life into the dying 
conference. 

Should the Disarmament Confer- 
ence fail to draw up a supervision 
of arms convention, does the Presi- 
ogi Statement that “some suita- 

le international organization must 


country was put under the sternest 
martial law, the activities of Parlia- 
ment were suspended, police and 
troops patroled the streets, the red 


flag was removed from the staff over | 


the headquarters of the Socialist 
party. The dictatorship put into 
power by this coup is under the 
domination of wealthy landowners 
cooperating with Fascist groups. 
Latvia, a former colony of Russia, 
became a Republic on Nov. 17, 1917. 
Observers see in its surrender to the 
Fascist cause the strengthening of a 
cooperating bloc of Baltic states, of 
which Poland, Esthonia, and Lithu- 
ania are the other three members. 


x 

[RADE BLOWS ABOVE MY 

HEAD.”—For the third time 
since he took office in February, 
Gaston Doumergue, French Premier, 
went to his people over the radio on 
May 14. The head of the sorely 
pressed national government warned 
that strife and chaos would result if 
the people failed to have confidence 
in the present government. The 
Premier refererd to the disturbed 
condition still existing in France. 
Speaking of political parties in his 
picturesque way, he said: 

“Don’t they sometimes trade blows 
above my head—while carefully 
avoiding hitting me, for which I 
thank them. How I do thank them! 
And how happy I would be if they 
would always look each _ other 
Straight in the eye with a friendly 
smile! Let them know, my dear 
friends. Try it for you have more 
influence over the political - parties 
than I have. I lgok upon you as my 
best support and surest comfort.” 


* 
BULGARIAN DICTATORSHIP.— A 
military dictatorship was set up 
in Bulgaria on May 19. Following 
the dissolution of the Parliament 
by King Boris, troops moved into 
Strategic points in the Capital, Sofia, 
and throughout the nation. Mem- 
bers of the out-going cabinet were 

placed under arrest. 


- 


Dakota, Minnesota and _ Wisconsin. 
From .3,000 to 4,000 South Dakota farm 
families may be moved to better farms. 


FSLIC7 Federal Savings and Loan 

Insurance Corporation. A 
suggested addition to the alphabetical 
creations. Its function would be to in- 
sure the shares of building and loan as- 
sociations in an effort to attract more 
investment to the field of housing. Ac- 
tion by Congress is needed to bring the 


FSLIC to life. 

FSRC Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. Bids to be opened 

May 22, on supply of gras. seed for work 

projects under State emergency relief 

administrations. 

Planned to start cattle-purchasing 
program in drought areas which will 
take surplus cattle out of stricken dis- 
tricts within the next three weeks. 


HCIC—Home Credit Insurance Cor- 

poration. A prospective addi- 
tion to the alphabetical family, which 
would guarantee loans for home im- 
provement. Depends for creation upon 
favorable Congressional reaction to the 
President's housing plans. 


HOLC—Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration. Was swamped with 
questions from persons wishing to bor- 
row money under the new HOLC legis- 
lation. The HOLC explained that, al- 
though it was authorized to lend up to 
$200,000,000 for repairs and improve- 
ments, it could make no loan unless the 
borrower was in financial difficulties 
on his home mortgage or was unable to 
raise the funds from normal sources. 


National Labor Board. Con- 

fronted with a_ nation-wide 
wave of strikes. Found its authority 
questioned by another member of the 
steel industry. Still uncertain about its 
status in the future as result of court 
attack. Fate of Wagner bill to create 
permanent national labor board re- 
mained uncertain with best guesses made 
that it would be lost at the end of the 


present session of Congress. Organized 

labor warned of new strikes to come, 

NR A — National Recovery Administra- 
~~ tion. Swamped with protests 


against abandonment of small industry 
codes. Turned loose a reply to criticism 


aa 


dustry after its biggest units challenged 


the authority of NRA. 
PW A—Public Works Administration. 

Announced work been 
completed on 1,175 PWA—Federal aid 
highway projects representing an ex- 


penditure of $33,096,009 of PWA funds. | Government 


Progress reports received from every 
State showed total of 7,573 highway pro- 
jects, estimated to cost $373,104,000, ad- 
vertised for contract, begun by day labor, 
or completed. Analysis prepared for 
PWA by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed increase in material purchases 
due to preparations for construction 
under public works program. Total 
purchases reported *o Bureau during 
the six months ending in March 
amounted to  $188,857,741. Reported 
about $614,000,000 of the $773,625,000 al- 
lotted by the Public Works Administra- 
tion in loans and grants for construc- 
tion of non-Federal projects is repre- 
' sented by secured loans to be repaid to 
the Government while balance is made 
up of Government's obligations on 
grants 30 per cent of the cost of labor 
and material on projects. Administra- 
tor Ickes urged field officials to speed 
up interval between the time bond con- 
tracts are signed and letting of con- 
tracts. Qualification of New York City 
for PWA allotments released $37,558,500 
for seven PWA projects. Signed con- 
tracts with two firms of architects in 
Atlanta, Ga., for architectual services 
in connection with housing projects 
known as the Techwood Project and the 
University Project, to cost $2,750,000 and 
$1,600,000, respectively. Reported that 
PWA loans to railroads tor repairs will 
result in payment of $11,525,000 in wages 
to railroad shopmen and in purchase of 
' $15,790,000 worth of materials. 


R Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. Net cash disbursals, 
which have run up into the tens of 
millions in previous weeks, aggregated 
less than $800,000 last week. Activity, 
however, is due to pick up when Con- 
gress completes work on the bill au- 
thorizing the RFC to lend $250,000,000 
to industry. 


TV Tennessee Valley Authority. 

David E. Lilienthal, 
and general counsel, announced policy 
to avoid construction of facilities com- 
peting with existing utilities if possible. 


Foreign Trade 


Lawrence. David, ‘‘Restriction Means Ex- 
Olivier, Marcel, president of French line, 


calis trade war senseless ..............- 331 :2 | 
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Forestry camps help talent and entertain 
young workers 
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The Constitution: 
Can Emergency 
Alter Its Power? 


People Alone, Not Crises, 
Have the Right to Change 
Its Provisions, in Opinion 


Of Senator Borah 


The people, not emergencies, have the 
rieht to change the Constitution, in Sen- 
ator Borah’s opinion. 

Conceived in the greatest of all emer- 
gencies, the Constitution provides plenty 
of power for. national emergencies, the 
Idaho Senator believes. With this in 
mind, Mr. Borah opposes attempts to 
take away the power of Congress and turn 
it over to the President. 

He was speaking in the Senate, May 15. 
against the Administration-sponsored 
tariff bill. This measure would give the 
President power to make tariff agree- 
ments with o her nations. 

Such transfers of the authority of Con- 
gress threaten the foundations of de- 
mocracy and personal liberty, he said. 


“Emergencies Cannot 
Change Constitution” 


SENATOR BORAH 


Says Congress must not yield its power 
to Presidents 


Rising to his best oratorical form, he de- 
nmcunced the tariff bill in plain language. 
Excerpts from Address 
Following are excerpts from the official 
transcript of his speech: 

“It seems to me the bill runs counter 
to the plain provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

“There is no subject in which the peo- 
plee have or could have a greater inter- 
est than that of where the taxing power 
of government should rest and how and 


under what circumstances it may be ex- 


ercised. 


“These things were fresh in the minds | 


of the builders of our Government. They 
left nothing in doubt on this subject. 
The plain provisions of the Constitution 
place this power where it had been placed 
through centuries of strife and bloodshed, 
to wit. with the Parliaments or in the 
Congress. That is where it should re- 
main in all its fullness, in all its integrity, 
in no wise to be compromised or sur- 
rendered. 


Power to Meet Emergency 


“I do not controvert the fact that an 
economic emergency exists and may exist 
for some time to come, but I do contend 
that, so far as the constitutional question 
is concerned, we may put aside the sug- 
gestion as to an emergency. If the Con- 
gress has power under the Constitution 
to pass this kind of a measure, then there 
may be an emergency justifying its pas- 
sage; but the existence of an emergency 
throws no light whatever upon the con- 
stitutional question; an emergency, in 
other words, does not add to or take from 
the power of Congress under the Consti- 
tution. 

“There has grown up in recent years, 
both from popular discussion and even 
from language used by the courts, a view 
te the effect that an emergency has an 
expanding power, as it were, upon the 
Constitution of the United States. An 
emergency adds nothing to and takes 
nothing from the Constitution. It is the 
same at all times and under all circum- 
stances, except as it may be changed by 
the people in the manner pointed out in 
the Constitution itself. 

“IT have always felt and I have always 
contended that when we enact a tariff law 


) 


Settling Labor Disputes— 
A Business Viewpoint- 


| 


| 
| 


Manufacturers’ Claim of Disadvantages in the Centralized 
Plan of Adjustment 


By JAMES A. EMERY 


General Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers. 


| Getting out of a depression is a good and development. They are not some- 


deal like getting an automobile out oi a { thing that can be imposed from without. 
ditch. If several have been in before you,| They are a human growth from within. 
the last one in has the hardest time get- | Contradictory Theories 

ting out. One thing is sure—no man can We are squarely confronted with two 
pull out by himself. European nations | plainly contradictory theories for the ad- 
fell into the ditch before we did, and we justment of complaints, grievances, and 
got in the deeper because of the ruts thcy | cisputes which arise in the course of em- 
made in the effort to get out. | 

Under the leadership of the President, 
we have been striving to secure the co- 
operation necessary to get the industrial 
machine back on the road to general re- 
employment. We have made a variety of 
experiments and two things have vecome 
very clear, that the success of our effort 
depends upon pulling in the right direction 
and all together. 

The manufacturer’s job is to convert 
materials into a new product that serves 
a useful purpose, market it successfuiiy, 
and recover the cost of his operation cut 
of the price of the article he makes .nd 
sells. 


“Settle Disputes at Home” 


Cooperation the Need 


Successful manufacture requires con- 
tinuous cooperation between those “lo 
direct and those who execute every opera- 
tion. That is, it is a continuing partner- 
ship between management and operavives 
They are like the blades of scissors .ey 
often move in opposite directions nut 
neither one is any good without the other 
and they ought to be mutually interested 
in cutting their way through whateve 
seeks to separate them. 

That is the general approach of the Na- | 
tional Association «f Manufacturers to the 
employment relation, in many respects 
the most delicate, as it is the most im- 
portant of social relations. Through it, 
all classes of men provide for themselves 
and those dependent upon them, seek to 
advance their individual interest and ob- 
tain a just return for their service that 
will provide that fair standard of Ameri- 
can living we all seek to sustain. 

Moreover, the humblest employe has 


JAMES A. EMERY 


ployment relations. The whole purpose 
oi the recovery program is to put more 
men back to work, Sut reemployment will 
be steadily jeopardized if it is accompa- 
nied by the stimulation of complaint and 
discontent. On cae other hand, if, n- 
rights that must be recognized and re- wage Fagg urging the . industrial family to 
grievances in a distant public 
'spected by the largest employer. For, | 
| wherever theme core tribunal, you urge it to settle its affairs 
@uties Th at home and within its own industrial 
| pos Cute. ese are reciproca’.| house, you are doing for labor contro- 
| They before the Act | versies exactly what you seek for marital 
came into being, natural rights Of asso-| (ontroversies—you discourage separation 
| ciation for the protection and promotion ‘rather than promote it 
of all interests by legitimate means. But | : : 
these never included the right to compel | 
men to agree with one another, individ- 
ually or collectively, on terms which were un- 
not mutually satisfactory. For the right ‘a 1S 
to make an agreement includes the right a 
ments is the continuing test of tact, seli- | 
restraint, and good sense. it calls for the | 
continuous development of mutual respect. Such agencies to create a labor relations 
and good will between management and Committee to handle such cisputes. 
men whose success is achieved by cooper- | Effects of Plan 
ation and whc genuinely desire to avoid, We submit that with little modification 
,employment friction, because it impairs this provides the means of establishing a 
| effective cooperation as surely as me- self-organized and self-administered plan 
| chanical friction wears out a machine. to adjust labor controversies in each plant 
Basis of Disputes and industry without interruption of serv- 
Nine-tenths of the controversies be- | i¢e, and yet to keep the controversy first 
/tween men in all relations arise out of | Within the plant, if unsettled there still 
tions of an unsettled dispute assume na- 
‘changes points of view but helps to re- tional importance. This is not only theo- 
'move suspicions that muddy the waters 'etically possible but recent experience 
of intercourse. within specified industries demonstrates 
| The great body of American industrial this to be the most practical and socially 
“managers have made their way out of the | the wisest way to promptly and fairly dis- 
ranks. They not only have a worker's | Pose of such controversies. 
point of view from experience but they The first test of a self-governing in- 
re) e future are not only coming out of | whic affec Ss successful operation 
the ranks but they are doing it every day. within itself. It places upon employer and 
All of which demonstrates that there is employe the initial obligation to dispose 
but one place in which employment rela- | of disputes where they arise, that is, withia 
at is where the relation exists. ‘or.| quirement oo strongly emphasized, as 
mutual respect and good will, confidence | opposed to the unhappy idea that instead 
and understanding arise out of the daily |of making every endeavor to settle a con- 
relations in- which they have their origin | troversy in the household, every endeavor 
ought to be to put it in the hands of 
people enjoy the blessings of personal free- S°™€ remote agency, unfamiliar with the 
dom except under constitutional democ- greens B gone or the circumstances 
recy—these, and there alone, are to be 
ound a free press, free speech, persona ea, we say 
whic istinguis e citizens of a free ; - 
country from the hunted, helpless, man- | ment, shall be given to the original settle- 


the soulless machine of some absolute 


troversy in the place where it arises. The 
State. 


opposite theory encourages slight com- 

“Fascism, Nazism, Communism, appeal-| plaint and arouses conflict instead of urg- 
ing to the forces of terror and fanaticism,|ing cooperation through conference and 
have submerged, buried, the individual be- developed good will. 


|Minority Leader, drew from Senator Harri- 


aged individuals who make up the cogs in| ment of any complaint, grievance or con-| 


neath the schemes of personal aggrandize- | 
ment. They have challenged democracy, | 
and they have challenged democracy be- | 


cause democracy stands for free speech 
and personal liberty. | 
be that it is in interest of the Nation as|_. Neither Fascism, Nazism, nor Commu- 
a whole, taking into consideration wages, | Sm asa form of government could exist | 
standard of living, and so forth, that it | for a fortnight in the pure atmosphere of | 
is wise to impose the duty, but it is q | intellectual freedom. These oe | 
‘rest upon the political serfdom of the | 
Regulation of Congress | masses. They depend for perpetuity upon | 

“There is still another provision which | *®€ economic and political enslavement of | 
seems to me equally involved, and that|*he People. They begin and they continue : 
is that the Congress shall have power to| so long as they continue by putting chains | 
regulate commerce with foreign nations. | upon the brain. 
“The people and the people alone may Rights | 
change the Constitution. Emergencies’ onstitutional democracy is the only | 
eannot do so. The terms and provisions | Scheme of government which preserves, or 


we are taxing the people of the United 
States; we are imposing a tax. It may 


Appellate Boards 


2. When plant settlement fails, an in- 
dustry may establish an appellate body 
within itself as localized as the physical 
circumstances of the industry permit ani 
fashioned in the way that its experience 
and character suggest. On such an ap- 
pellate body, each of the parties w the 
original controversy may be appropriatly 
represented, with an impartial chairmar. 
jointly selected. By retaining the von- 
troversy within the respective coded in- 
dustries, the special experience of persons 
familiar with the conditions and circum- 
stances of the particular plant or industry 
are brought into play. 


3. The life of such machinery is tem- 


Power for President 


Right of Congress to Delegate A La bor 


| 2 
To Bargain for Trade] Protecting the Working Man— 


The Air Mail Question 


A PERMANENT air mail policy is still 
in the making stage. Both Houses 
have passed an amended administration 
measure but it has been deadlocked in 
conference over differences between the 


Viewpoint 


Authority Over Tariff 


When President Roosevelt's plan for 
trade-bargaining tariff powers climaxes in 
the Senate, possibly this week, every other 


Representat 
government will watch for the next move 


Code Authorities a Failure in Guarding Employes, Says 


two Houses. It would provide for @ 
special expert commission to develop @ 
general aviation policy of the United 
States, and for short-term contracts 


ive Connery pending a final plan. After a White 


on the checkerboard of commercial di- 
plomacy. Other nations for years have 
been jousting for business advantages by 
increases in duties, cartels, quotas, and 
other trade-barrier and duty-juggling de- 
vices of international trade. 
The issue of the constitutionality of a 
delegation of authority to the President 
to negotiate acreements without require- ’ 
ment of the Senate ratification has run/| Of good wages and shorter hours which 
all through Congressiona. debate, both in| Congress had intended labor should re- 
the House, which passea the measure (H.| ceive under the National Recovery Ad- 
R. 8687) two months ago by a vote of 274 Ministration. 
to 111, and in the Senate where-it-is now! High-sounding phrases like ‘“constitu- 
running through a fire of opposition. | tional rights”. “rugged individualism”, 
The Senate debate opened with a speech | 2nd other catch phrases have been usec 
by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- , #8 4 Smoke-screen by the big boys of high 
sippi, Chairman of the *inunce Committee | finance to disguise their real purpose, 
which reported it. He declared it is a, Which is to return to the old system of 
simple proposal to instruct the President | C@Pital princes versus industrial slaves. 
to execute the will of Congress so that) _ They have been making some headway. 
obstructions to trade shall be reduced By their high-powered newspaper and 
proportionately to the reduction in trade , 7adio propaganda, they have centered a 
barriers imposed on us Ly other countries. | fierce and unrelenting heavy artillery fire 
He said the bill does not take away any 
as to certain provisions he deemed incon- | 
sistent, including the flexible tariff provi- | 


Week 


During the past three months signs 
have become prevalent of an active, zeal- 
ous drive on the part of big business to 


sion of law which would be inapplicable | ment insurance bill, and old-age pension 


legislation. 
involved in Labor on Defensive 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, de-, Labor, which a few months ago seemed 
clared the bill is contrary to the Con- | @bout to gain a place in the sun, has sud- 
stitution which only the people can) denly been placed on the defensive. The 
change, that the bill confers powers only | NRA code authorities have failed woefully 
Congress can exercise, and that it would|’ Protect the rights c. labor in drawing 
furnish a dangerous precedent for future | UP the codes. Big business is running the 
Presidents. code authorities and any attempt by la- 

Senator McNary bor to get an agreement for better wages 
and skorter hours has met with polite yet 
firm disapprobation. 

The President, speaking to a large as- 
semblage of representatives of all the 
mitment from the administration Senator | /@™sest industries of the country in Con- 
as to what might be done about other Stitution Hall early in March, asked them 
egricultural commodities. | — 

Other Senators made speeches on the the surest way to recovery. Since that 
bill. | would invite international complications 

Senators Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- | because it leans toward trade alliances 
gan, and Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, opposed | which make for international blocs, 
the bill. The former declared the plan hatreds and reprisals. 


(Rep.), of Oregon, 
son an assurance that it is not in the mind 
oi the administration to do anything about 
wool but was unable to receive any com- 


By WILLIAM P. 


Chairman, House Committee on Labor, and Author of the 30-Hour 


prevent labor from obtaining the fruits - 


House conference on it last week, Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, and Rep- 
resentative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N, 
Y., predicted enactment of the bill at this 
Bill session. 


CONNERY, JR. 


_to shorten hours and increase wages aS hour week bill becomes law. There can be 
time, less than one-twenty-fifth of one | no industrial peace until company unions 
per cent have complied with his request. | are outlawed and labor gets real repre~ 

Patently, with ten million unemployed | sentation in its right of collective bar- 
in the country, there should be but one | gaining. There can be no security tor old 
| age until we pass old-age pensions. There 
can be no stbilization of industry unti} 
unemployment insurance becomes law, 
thereby preventing future panics and de- 
pressions. 


The mystery of the day to many of us 
is why the so-called giants of finance, 
who gave such a woeful exhibition of lack 
of power to prevent the depression, can- 
not see the handwriting on the wall and 
cannot come to realize that there can be 
no prosperity until millions of people now 
out of employment can be returned to 
work at a gainful wage which will give a 
buying power to the masses, which will 
turn the wheels of industry and make a 
market for the products of the farm. 
Short-sighted as always, their greed for 
gold and power drive them in search of 
the axe of oppression of labor to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg of prose 
perity. 


“Labor on the Defensive” 


The Workers’ Attitude 


I feel that the masses of the people are 
awake to these conditions and _ that 
workers throughout the Nation are gazing 
curiously and intently at Congress to see 
if they are to receive relief during this 
session. 

If Congress adjourns without such ree 
lief, the workers as stated by labor lead- 
ers probably will seek to obtain by strikes 
that which they had hoped to receive by 
legislation. 
| It is my hope that Congress will realize 
course to follow before Congress adjourns. | the its responsi- 
Congress should pass all the labor pjlities and by passing this vital legislation 
measures previously referred to and which prevent the riots, suffering, hunger and 
are now awaiting action. 'misery that invariably follow in the wake 

There can be no real recovery and pur- of strikes when labor battles by force for 
chasing power in the people until the 30- | its daily bread. ? 


Underwood & Underwood 
REP, WILLIAM P. CONNERY 


Had Made Sea 


A typical big-city crowd stood around the excavation, watching the steam shovel load the 


Cried the Crowd 
when the Fords 


of Sticky Mud 


dump trucks. They jeered when the big heavy trucks waddled in and bogged down under 
the load. Crews of men set to work helping the trucks out of the hole. “Get a horse,” the 
crowd yelled. 

Two Fords got on the job] Cynical watchers actually cheered when the New Ford V-8 
Trucks pulled out of that quagmire loaded with dirt and rock. Even the shovel operator was 
amazed when they came back for the next load in half the time the big trucks required. 

This is a true story of an actual happening in one of America’s biggest cities. It illus- 
trates the wealth of reserve power built into the Ford V-8 engine. And it offers proof of the 
extra strength built into the chassis and bodies of the New Ford V-8 Truck. 


“UP” IN 


PRICES 


of the Constitution, the very genius of 
the instrument itself can leave no one 
in doubt that it was made to deal with 
great national emergencies. Under it 


| pretends to preserve, the rights, the liber- porary, not permanent. That is, it en- 
| ties of the average man and woman; it is;dures during the life of the code under 
‘the only government which makes personal which it operates. If permanent ma- 
\liberty the keystone of the arch, which chinery is desirable, the experience ha‘ 


‘ : rests its right to live upon the loyalty and | will demonstrate to what extent it is, as 

there is no want of power, no want Of | iove of its supporters. ‘well as its most practical form. 

authority to enable a nation to meet and) “Tet us not be deceived. All these forms 

master all emergencies. ; 
“The oct the pretation of Section 7 of the NIRA arise, 

work of men unschoolec in practical af-| ana liberties 0 e indivicual and eMm- | they are naturally referred to the Nationa: 


4. If disputed questions of law or inter- 


fairs, of theorists and Greamers. It was |PP tee and his General Counsel. 
written by men who all their lives had_ when the great body of the people rane f they present and old question, a ruling 
been compelled to look upon, to contend ;egarded as the mudsills of society—when | at Rane, new one, 
with, emergencies. the humbie citizen was fit only to werk ee where it belongs, upon the Na- 
wee reamed ot time when | Recovery Administration. Thus, 
whole world was in turmoil and strife,’ of the orl contradiction is avoided between the Re- 
when our own colonies were contending| «pyt the disturbing fact is that in the | COV°TY Administrator and any other body, 
with all those problems which spring from | face of this almost universal assault upon | like the National Labor Board, which, if 
Gisordered finance, from overwhelming | personal liberty, upon free government it gives -_ antagonistic or contradictory 
cebts, from the absence of credit, and the! democracy seems timid, apologetic dis- | interpretation, confuses both employer and 
complete breakdown of trade and com- | powerful weapons ‘employe and multiplies dissatisfaction. 
merce. ‘fense and its still more powerful weapons, 5 Im the rare event that an industry 


-“A great and overwhelming emergency | of advancement. An emergency seems to is unable to settle a controversy within 
hovered about and threatened to engulf | arise, and we immediately give evidence of | itself or it assumes national proportions, 
the whole vast advevnture of free govern- | a want of faith in our own institutions and | 4" impartial chairman, under agreement 
ment in utter and everlasting ruin, even’ in the instrumentalities provided by the|Of the parties, may be appointed by the 
aé the very hour these immortal lawgivers' Constitution. We seem to doubt’ the National Administrator, or, in an excep- 
gathered for the purpose of planning a methods and means provided by the: tional case, as in the automobile contro- 


new scheme of government and framing a/ founders of democracy. | versy, by the President. This limits such 
national charter. This Constitution is the) 


child of one of the great emergencies of 
all times. 

, Freedom Only in Democracy 

“The integrity of constitutional govern- 
ment has never meant so much to the av- 
erage man and woman, to the common 
people, as Abraham Lincoln was wont to 
Say, as it does at this hour. Nowhere on 


| “We have had emergencies in the past.)action to cases of extraordinary impor- 
|We have had more than one hour of peril. tance which, attracting national attention, 
The Constitution has been sufficient and | put the force of public opinion behind the 
efficient in all instances. And now, of al]| arbitrators when the facts at issue 2re 
times, we should show our faith in, and our| fairly disclosed. 

devotion to, our form of government. Now| 6. Finally, such a plan is voluntary. 
more than at any time in our history. we | That is, it is not a compulsory but a free 
should by word and act demonstrate the| method of adjustment. Its life is the 


the round globe today do the common) 


will preserve it.” it becomes a part. 


THE 
NEW 


Further proof of reliability is evident in the way 
this truck is built. It has a new heavy-duty, full- 
floating rear axle. The weight of the truck and load 
is carried by the heavily reinforced axle housing. 
The shafts are left free to drive the wheels. It has 
a straddle-mounted pinion gear and the entire rear 
end is stronger in every detail. The heavy-duty 
clutch and trouble-free 4-speed transmission are 
real truck units. The frame is deep, heavy and 
strongly reinforced by six big cross-members. Full 
torque-tube drive takes all the driving and braking 
stresses and permits free shackling of the semi- 
elliptic rear springs. But the most impressive ad- 
vancements have been made in the economy and 
performance of the V-8 engine. 

This year, the V-8 engine is a special truck type 
with new truck cylinder heads and new combustion 
chamber design. New dual down-draft carburetor, 


new oil-saving 


Truck on the job 


FORD TRUCK 


Has a Wealth of Power in RESERVE 


copper-lead connecting-rod bearings such as rac- 
ing cars and airplane engines use, factory-polished 
mirror-finish cylinder walls and exhaust valve seat 
inserts are all features that keep the New Ford V-8 


TRUCK PRICES HAVE NOT BEEN RAISED. In fact, 
delivered prices have recently been lowered. 


LOW FIRST COST a 


1311/.-inch TRUCK CHASSIS............. $500 


157-inch TRUCK CHASSIS............... $520 


112-inch COMMERCIAL CAR CHASSIS... $360 


Complete trucks, chassis and body, proportionately low. 
All prices f. 0. b, Detroit. 


aluminum piston design, new 


and out of the repair shop. FORD 


SPECIAL 
8 
TRUCK ENGINE 


~ New Oil and Gas 
Economy 


faith which made this Republic, and whivh | life of the recovery movement of which | 


FORD DEALER’S 


SEE THE NEW FORD V°-8 TRUCE 


AT YOUR NEAREST 
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Some Terms Homeowners 


Should Know 


‘Rehabilitation’, 


‘Amortization’ 


and 


Other Terms Used in Program to Pro- 
vide Funds for Better Housing 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has in- 
formed Congress of the need for 
legislation which should “tend to im- 
prove conditions for those who live in 
houses, those who repair and build 
houses, and those who invest in houses.” 
The program which the President 
wants u.dopted in order to reach these 
ends contains such terms as “rehabili- 
tation loans.” “modernization,” “mort- 
e insurance,” “mutual mortgage 
and “amortization.” What 
do such cevms meer? 

To rehabilitate a thing means to 
bring i! avai: into sood repute. To re- 
habilitate a house would mean to put 
it in better condition, restore its good 
appearance. This might mean repair- 
ing, painting, papering, reequipment, or 
any other process which would make 
the house more liveable and attractive. 

“Rehabilitation Loans” 

“Rehabilitation loans,” therefore, are 
loans which would be made to home 
owners for the purpose of repairing, 
and renovizing their homes. Under the 
President’s recommended program. 
loans for rehabilitation would be made 
by local banks, the loans to any one 
person amounting to not more than §$2,- 
000. They would be character loans, 
that is, secured by .. credit reputauon 
of the individual applying, and not by 
a lien on his property. 

The President would have the Fed- 
eral Government guarantee 20 per cent 
of a loan made by a bank for rehabili- 
tation purposes. That is, if a bank 
advanced $2,000 to an individual to be 
used for improving his home, the Fed- 
eral Government would assure the bank 
of receiving $400 on it. 

“Modernization,” of course, refers to 
bringing homes up-to-date. In this 


In formation 
Service for 
Citizens . 


—WHAT Governinent agency in 
Washington does Clarence Dar- 
rew head? 

A.—The Review Advisory Board, 
which was designed to observe the 
effect of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration upon small enterprise. 
The Board was created on February 
19, 1934, and has six members. 


Q@.—Does grass prevent erosion? 

A.—It not only prevents erosion, but 
well managed grazing land ioses less 
fertility, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

+ ¢ 

Q—Are firms operating under the 
Retail Code required to make correc- 
tions of “inaccurate, false, or mislead- 
ing” advertising? and, if so, when and 
where must thee correction be prom- 
inently displayed? 

A.—The National Retail Code Au- 
thority has recognized a standard 
method, adopted by the Better Busi- 
. Mess Bureau of America, as a sug- 
gested method for correcting false or 
misleading advertising. This method 
requires a merchant to repeat mislead- 
ing advertising and below print a cor- 
rection as the advertisement should 
have been written, together with a 
statement that refunds will be made on 
purchases or that customers will be 
otherwise satisfied. 

Q.—What is the salary of a Governor 
of a State? 

A.—Salaries of Governors vary. New 
York pays the highest with a yearly 
salary of $25,000; South Dakota is low- 
est with a salary of $3,000. New Jersey 
pays $20,000; Pennsylvania, $18,000; 
Illinois, $12,000; California, Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina and Virginia, 
$10,000; the others run from $4,000 up 
to $9,000 


Q@.—When the present session is ad- 
journed, when will Congress meet 
again? 

A.—Congress will meet Jan. 3, 1935, 
in the first session of the 74th Congress. 


Q.—What part does the Secretary of 
Labor play in the settlement of labor 
disputes? 

A.—The Secretary of Labor has 
power under the law to act as medi- 
ator and to appoint commissioners of 
conciliation in labor disputes when- 
ever in the judgment of the Secretary 
of Labor the interests of industrial 
peace may require it to be done. 

+ + 


Q.—Will the ‘Bankhead Cotton Act 
relieve a producer who signed a 1934 
and 1935 cotton acreage reduction con- 
tract from carrying out the provisions 
of the contract? 

A.—No. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration says the Bank- 
head Act does not in any way repeal 
the provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. The present voluntary 
program involving cotton acreage re- 
duction contracts is set up under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and will 
be carried through in accordance with 
plans which have been under way for 
some time. The benefit payments pro- 
vided for under the individual con- 
tracts will be made under the same 
Conditions as already specified, and a 
check on performance of the provisions 
of these voluntary contrects will be 
made at the proper time. 

+ + 


Q@.—How many hot springs are there 
In Hot Springs National Park? Are 
there any cold springs there? 

A.—The hot springs of Arkansas, 47 
in number, and the only Government- 
owned and operated hot springs in the 
United States, are included in the Hot 
Springs National Park. In addition to 


the hot springs, there are cold springs * 


furnishing palatable waters which are 
extensively used both in the treatment 
pf ailments and as table waters. All 
cold springs are outside of the na- 
tional park area and are privately 
owned. 
+ + 

Q@.—How are the Governors of the 
berritories and possessions of the 
United States appointed? 

A.—They are nominated by the Presi- 
fent of the United States and con- 

Grmed by the Senate. 


4 


particular task, the President would 
have the Federal Government guide and 
encourage local plans. Mr. Roosevelt 
told Congress: 

“The modernization phase of the 
program will furnish national guidance 
and support for locally managed reno- 
vating campaigns throughout’ the 
country and protection for home owners 
against unvrarrantee cost advance:. For 
these purposes and to assure adequate 
financing at low cost and on moderate 
terms of repayment a new governmen- 
tal agency is required.” 

“Mortgage Insurance” 

What are “mutual mortgage insur- 
ance” and “mortgage associations?” 

When a person wishes to borrow 
money he gives or assigns something 
to the lender as security. That is, the 
borrower thereby pledges to the lender 
that he will return the money bor- 
rowed, or else the lender has the right 
to take permanent possession of that 
which has been tendered as security. 

If a person who owns land or prop- 
erty wishes to borrow money, he may 
mortgage that land or property. That 
is, in return for the money which he 
is able to borrow he may pledge his 
land or property as security that he 
will repay the loan. In case he should 
default, that is, fail to pay back the 
money borrowed, then he person who 
holds the mortgage against his prop- 
erty will have the right to take over 
that property or have it sold to satisfy 
his claim. 

Danger of Foreclosure 

During the last few years, mortgages 
have been foreclosed on many homes. 
The owners have not been able to keep 
up their payments and the creditors 
have stepped in and sold the homes 
to gain back the money which had been 
loaned against them. Therefore, peo- 
ple are not investing their money in 
mortgages because of the uncertainty 
of financial conditions. This has made 
it impossible for people who want to 
mortgage property in order to make re- 
pairs, build new homes, or acquire 


_money for other purposes, to do so. 


Therefore, the President has recom- 
mended that a system of “mitual 
mortgage insurance” be set up to make 
mortgages attractive to tpeosple who 
have money to invest. This in turn 
will free funds for repairs, construction, 
and other purpos-s, which will aid in- 
dustrial, empjloyment, and financial 
conditiozs, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent. 

Under a system of “mutual mortgage 
insurance,” national “mortgage  asso- 
ciations” would be set up with large 
capital. These associations would dea! 
in mortgages amounting to 60 per cent 
of the currently appraised value of ex- 
isting homes, and 80 per cent of the 
appraised value newly compleved 
homes. Thé Federal Government 
would guarantee the payment of mort- 
gages held by these associations. 


‘Amoriization” is tie term applied to 


the periodic paying off of a Gebt. When 
applied to a mortgage, “amortization” 
would mean the reducing of the obli- 


gation by payments on the principal 


as well as interest. 


« 


— 


Editor’s Note.—Letters are se- 
lectea on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Evils of Parole System 


I note that the Chief Justice appeals 
to the American Law Institute to aid in 
simplifying criminal procedure in an 
endeavor to cut down crime. At the 
same time, Congress passes a bil] to 
offer a large reward for gangsters and 
appropriates another huge sum to fur- 
nish proper equipment to the officers 
sharged with enforcing the laws. 


All of these things are steps in the 
right direction, but we are saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bunghole 
as long aS we continue to parole men 
with serious criminal records 

A large number of the most vicious 
criminals now being sought are out on 
parole. The time has come to show 
more consiceratio: for the law-abiding 
element of the population and less for 
the criminal. 

What hope is there of any improve- 
ment in conditions when the man who 
has made up his mind to live by his 
wits can feel assured that if he at- 
tempts to rob a bank and succeeds, he 
will live in ease and plenty, while if 
he is caught, he will be sentenced to 
the penitentiary for a few years with 
the prospect of parole in a relatively 
short time, and with the privileges of 
baseball, football, radio, library facili- 
ties, etc., while waiting for parole? 

Why should any one be willing to dig 
a ditch in the hot sun for $2.50 per day 
when the alternative of a life of crime 
is made so attractive by a sentimental 
and mushy society? 

F. G. CAMPBELL. 

Washington, D. C. | 


Japan as a Cotton Buyer 
Sir: 

Referring to the article “Japan Un- 
der-sells the World” in the United 
States News of April 30 the statement 
is made “should this country cut off 
silk imports and bar cotton exports, as 
would be the case in the event of con- 
flict, Japan’s position quickly would be- 
come untenable.” 

Unfortunately, this is only partly true 
as applying to cotton. While Japan 
has been our largest purchaser for 
1930-31 and 1931-32, this has been 
largely due to the Japanese boycott 
against India due to the British tariff; 
if I am not mistaken prior to 1930-31 
Japan took more cotton from India 
than she did from America, and I un- 
derstand has recently been buying 
heavily there. 

Japan is only beginning to use the 
better grades of cotton which it is nec- 
essary to buy here; while India is in a 
position to supply a majority of her 
mills,-and all of her needs for muni- 
tions, for which I imagine a good part 
of the purchases here in 1931-32 and 
1932-33 were made. I think also the 
1932-33 purchases were largely predi- 
cated upon the depression prices of 
cotton. 

Now that we have cotton up to 12 


“THE YEAS AND 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day > 


cents (or 8 cents for the export price 
less the processing tax), Japan can buy 
a good portion of her cotton cheaper 
in India than she can yet it here. I 
think you will find that this general 
Outline will be confirmed by the Agri- 
cultural Department, or Commerce De- 
partment, whichever keeps the statis- 
tics. 


Columbia, 8. C. E. G. §. 
kk 
fhe Buying Power of the Farmer 


Sir: 

Your article “Thank you Dr. Wirt” 
was exceptionally good. 

No loubt Chairman  Bulwinkle 
brought home some Republican chick- 
ens to roost in the way he handled the 
investigation, but the public received 
the same consideration as under the 
old deal. 

There has been too much centraliza- 
tion of government both State and na- 
tional. Government control and bureaus 
mean a@ multitude of rules and regula- 
tions which means regimentation, try- 
ing to make the people fit the laws. 


Professor Tugwell] in his address to 
the newspaper association tries to prove 
that the new deal is democracy. He 
says “For an example of regimentation 
we should look to industry in 1929.” 
He knows as does most every one else, 
that if the NRA and the AAA suc- 
ceed theie wi.l be greater rcgimen- 
tation of the working man under union 
control and code regulations than ever 
before. 

If the present plans of the AAA for 
crop control are to succeed there must 
be more teeth put in the law. They 
must be able to punish the one who 
does not cooperate as well as reward 
the one who does cooperate. In the 
end this leads to dictatorship. 


They talk about increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the people. All plans 
so far have been to defeat the ob- 
taining of this by sound fundamental 
processes. 

The NRA and AAA have increased 
the spread between the producer and 
consumer. Nothing has been done to 
reduce this spread. 

They state they want to bring farm 
prices up to the 926 level. With prices 
of things the farmer buys at the 1926 
level a year ago and going up faster 
than farm prices will the farmer be 
any better off when his prices reach the 
1926 level? 

With 30,000,000 people on the farms 
and 22,000,000 directly dependent on 
them for their living it seems they 
should reduce this spread and increase 
the farmers’ buying power before rais- 
ing all the costs of production on other 
lines of industry. Give these 30,000,000 
people a square deal and industry will 
go to work. 

C. F. MINARD. 

King Ferry, N. Y. 


Loans to Farmers 
Sir: 

I just read of the Frazier-Lemke 
mortgage refinancing bill for farm 
mortgages. That plan would be all 
right if the farmer did not have to 
continue to pay interest to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. He could pay a 


service charge to cover the cost of the 
administraticn of the plan, but he 
should not pay interest, because it is 
the value of his own property that 
would be behind the note issued. Then 
the farmer: should be allowed to re- 
deem the notes by a percentage of the 
earnings from his farm. 


It has been the fixed and absolutely 


inflexible interest rates on loans that | 


have made millions of people destitute. 
There is positively no justice in such 
a Situation. Our present interest pay- 
ing system is a tribute system. The 
mass Of the people paying tribute in 
the form of interest to a financial 
oligarchy which assumes the owner- 
ship of all the real credit of the na- 


In view of the fact that practically 
all agencies holding farm mortgages 
have refused to adjust interest rates 
or principal to any appreciable extent 
to relieve the crushing burden upon 
the people of the country, I would have 
the Federal Government issue treasury 
notes (cash) to the farmer up to the 
assessed value of his ‘arm. That is: 
the value upon which he pays taxes. 

The farmer would pay his mortgage 
in cash and if any money remained 
he could use it for his own general 
welfare. If the mortgage was greater 
than the assessed value, the holder ot 
the mortgage should be required to ac- 
cept that value as full payment be- 
cause Of his own negligence in ap- 
praising the land too highly when the 
loan was granted. * * * 

I believe that the cash issued to the 
farmer could be used as part of the 
permanent circulating medium. It 
would be “capital currency” because it 
would be backed by the farmer’s capi- 
tal (his farm.) 

But I shall take a semi-orthodox at- 
titude and say that this cash shall be 
redeemed by the farmer to the Federal 
Treasury by the following means: He 
Shall pay one-third of the net income 
of his farm each year until the cash 
is all returned. He shall not pay in- 
terest. 

There is no person, no company, nor 
any other power under the sun that 
has any legitimate right or reason to 
ask a man to pay tribute in the form 
of interest upon the money or credit 
that is issued against his own property. 
It is his property (the farm) that gives 
value to that money or credit which 
is issued against it."* * * 

Remove the farm-from existence and 
the mortgage would not be worth the 
paper it is written on. But remove 
the mortgage or money and you have 
lost only the paper and ink. The real 
wealth is still in the farm as sound and 
secure as ever, * * * 

Is it not time for some new eco- 
nomics? 

There is nothing absolutely perma- 
nent in this life only change. Change 
is permanent. An era has passed; that 
of scarcity. A new era is here; tiuat 
of plenty. All we need is the intelli- 
gent distribution of that plenty so that 
everyone may enjoy it. 
bution is impossible if we have to de- 
pend forever upon increasing our debt 
in order to accomplish it. 

CALVIN R. HESSON. 

Douglas, Nebr. 


That distri- 


Recovery by ‘Quotas’— 


Their How and Why... . 


A New Trend in Government, The 
Enter More and More Into Daily. Lives 
of Millions 


HE term “quota” is much in vogue 

among the emergency branches of 
the Federa) Government at this time. 
Its use promises to enter increasingly 
into the every day language ~f the peo- 
ple during the months, and maybe the 
years, ahead. 

There are cotton quotas now being 
worked out, hog quotas already decided 
oil quotas in effect and quotas for this 
and quotas for that. 

This word is derived from the Latin 
“quotus” which means “what in num- 
ber” or “how many.” Quota, according 
to Webster, means a proportional! part 
or share. The share or proportion as- 
signed to each division, also is given 
as a definition. ; 

It comes into wide spread use now 
pecause under the various schemes for 
planning production and _ allotting 
markets, there must be a division of 
that production or those markets 
among the millions of producers In- 
volved. 

How “Quota” Is Figured 

Thus take the case of cotton. Con- 
gress has seid that only 10,000,000 bales 
of cotton may be marketed from the 
1934 crop, just now starting to grow. 
But that 10,000,000 bales is a lump sum. 
It has to be apportioned among al) of 
the cotton farmers. 

On that basis, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration has to bring 
out its figuring machinery. It deter- 
mines now much cotton each State in 
the cofton Lelt has grown in the last 
five years. Then it determines how 
much cotton each county has grown in 
the same period. After that it must 
decide, through local committees, how 
much cotton each individual farmer 
among the million or more, grew in 
the years mentioned. 

When those determintaions are made 
they represent the “quotas” of cotton 
for each State, for each county and for 
each individual grower. . 

Cotton is just one of the commodi- 
ties in which the quota system is be- 
ing applied. Sugar is another. Sugar 
quotas now are being worked out for the 
thousands of beet sugar and cane sugar 
growers. Oil quotas have been assigned 
to States, and individual oil quotas have 
been applied to producers through State 
production control agencies. 

Quotas of Acreage 

Quotas for wheat growers for to- 
bacco raisers, for corn producers all 
are on the basis of the number of acres 
of these crops grown in the past. But 
in these crops the quotas are arrived 
at in a different manner. They repre- 
sent an apportionment of acreage on 
the basis of past planting, with. the 
Government agreeing to rent a part 
of them. There is no quota establish- 
ing how much the farmer can‘ grow 
on those acres. 

The use of quotas-already is begin- 
ning to raise many problems. 

Even now some States are contending 
that the allotment of quota of cotton 
which they are to be given under the 
plan for compulsory cotton marketing, 
is too small. They claim that other 
States are getting more than the 
amount to which they are entitled. 

The same situation is expected to 
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M. R. DIGGS 


Government guarantee of bank deposits presents 
many new problems which it is his duty 
to solve 


N ANAGEMENT problems of a large scale 

are involved in the work of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. That new Gov- 
ernment organization puts the Government 
guaranty back of every deposit up to $2,500 in 
member banks, with a higher limit later on. 
In the administration of this work—almost 14,- 
000 banks being affiliated in the nation-wide 
chain of depositor-protection—Marshall_ R. 
Diggs of Dallas, Tex., has wide responsibilities. 


Mr. Diggs is executive assistant to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his capacity as Di- 
rector of the Corporation. In addition, Mr. 
Diggs is in charge of field work for the Cor- 
poration and is a member of the Corporation’s 
operating committee and its board of review. 


Born at Paris, Tenn., Mr. Diggs moved to 
Texas at an early age. Thence he went to In- 
dian Territory, now Oklahoma. He was gradu- 
ated from Epworth University at Oklahoma 
City, now the Oklahoma City University, and 
took a degree at the Yale University at New 
Haven, Conn., in 1913. Mr. Diggs practiced 
law at Chicago three years. Joining the Army 
when the United States entered the World War, 
he left as an infantry captain after the armistice. 


With two army associates, he organized the 
Three Captains Company, dealing in oil leases 
and automobile sales in Texas. Two years later, 
he became general manager and counsel of the 
Walraven Company, developing a business ex- 
tending over the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Returning to Texas in 1927, he joined 
the Southwestern Sewer Company, a Texas 
passe utility, as general manager. He was with 

oth the Walraven and Southwestern Sewer 
Company until he recently joined the Federal 
Depos't Insurance Corporation. 


be 


—Underwond & Underwood 


WALTER J. OWENS 
Score of years in Federal finance work have 
trained him for task that is 
now placed upon him 


WALTER J. OWENS, of Catlettsburg, Ky., 
secretary to the board of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, comes from one 
of the old families of the Blue Grass State. 
His hometown is on the banks of the Ohio and 
Big Sandy Rivers. Both his grandfather and 
father were steamboat captains and owners 
there. 
_ Twenty-four years ago, Congress, in creat- 
ing the Postal Savings Bank System, approved 
the principle of guaranty of deposits, for it put 
the full faith and credit of the United States 
back of the postal savings deposits for the re- 
turn of every dollar deposited. In 1933, the 


. Glass-Steagall National Banking Act created 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
That act provided the present temporary Fed- 
eral deposit insurance fund guaranteeing de- 
posits up to $2,500 each in member banks and 
also the permanent percentage scale of deposit 
insurance for national banking system members 
effective as of July 1, next, unless meantime 
modified by Congress. 

Mr. Owens’ function is to handle the usual 
operating details of an executive office. 

First employed by a lumber company, and 
then as an executive of a tie and stave com- 
pany, near Catlettsburg, Mr. Owens later trav- 
eled in Europe and Asia, spending several years 
in China, he returned to Catlettsburg to work 
for an iron and steel company. In 1911, he 
came tO Washington as a clerk in the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. He finally 
became its Budget officer and played an im- 
portant part in bank reorganizations after the 
binking holiday. In the Comptroller’s Office 
Mr. Owens has acquired close contact with the 
National Banking System staff as well as with 
the banking fraternity throughout the country. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
DR. A. S. McALLISTER 


Whenever the NRA establishes a code it needs 
certain trade standards and this is 
the man who drafts them 


MANY present codes for industries have 
passed under the technical eye of Dr. 
Addams Stratton McAllister, chief of the com- 
mercial standardization group of the Federal 
Bureau of Standards. He is an electrical en- 
gineer and physicist, author and inventor. 

Dr. McAllister’s work in the Bureau has in- 
cluded supervision of the compilation and edit- 
ing of the National Directory of Commodity 
Specifications, a Government scientific contri- 
bution to aid industry in general. He also di- 
rected preparation of three volumes of the Bu- 
reau’s encyclopedia of commodity specifications, 
and developed lists of manufacturers willing to 
certify to compliance with the Federal specifica- 
tions and commercial standards. 

Handling 873 industrial codes, Dr. McAllister 
recommended 453 specifications by 183 separate 
government and non-government agencies. Dur- 
ing the past month he passed upon 117 codes of 
fair competition, for which in about half of the 
cases he recommended nationally recognized 
specifications to safeguard consumer interests. 
He says excellent progress is being made in the 
Bureau’s listing of those willing to certify their 
deliveries of goods which comply with approved 
requirements. 

Born in Covington, Va., in 1875, winner of 
high college honors, he has led a busy life. He 
was vith private industry, taught physic. at 
Cornell, edited the Electrical World. lectured on 
engineering. He was a technical expert in 

orld War councils. In 1923 he came to the 
Bureau and four years ago became Assist- 
ant Director in charge of building and hous- 
ing, simplified practice, commercial stand- 
ards and purchase specifications in the interest 
of consumers. 


-Underwood & OUnderwooa 


BRIEN McMAHON 


Specialist in tax problems, Connecticut lawyer 
has supervisicn of department 
personnel 


NE of a group of lawyers in the Govern- 
ment at Washington, Brien McMahcn, of 
Norwalk, Conn., Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, has a record of private and public 
service. When appointed special assistant to 
the Attorney General last September, Mr. Mc- 
Mahon specialized in tax cases. He was as- 


signed to the Tax Division, and tried tax cases 
for the Government. After this field experi- 
ence, he was brought back to Washington for 
Department responsibilities. On April 1, last, 
he was assigned to an executive position in the 
office of the assistant to the Attorney General, 
who has charge of administration in the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Mr. McMahon aids in the supervision of the 
major units of the organization of the Depart- 
ment and the supervision of United States at- 
torneys and marshals. The office of which he 
is a part has charge of authorizations for ap- 
pointments and the salaries of Department per- 
sonnel when not fixed by law. His office also 
has charge of all promotions anc demotions 
both in the Department and in the field as well 
as other administrative matters. 

Born at Norwalk, Oct. 6, 1903, Mr. McMahon 
completed his elementary and high school train- 
ing in the Norwalk public schools. He studied 
at Fordham University in New York City, where 
he received his first degree in 1924. From there 
he went to Yale, taking his law degree in 1927. 
When Mr. McMahon was a law student at Yale, 
he was justice of a legal fraternity chapter and 
half a dozen years later in his own home city 
he was a real justice, presiding in the City Court 
of Norwalk. He was a member of a law firm 
at Norwalk from 1927 to 1933. 


develop in sugar. But not only wily 
States have this complaint. There 
will be county complaints about quotas 
and individual farmer complaints about 
individual quotas. One farmer will 
argue that his neighbor through one 
means or another has received a quota 
larger than that which he is entitled. 
His neighbor may claim that the other 
man got more than his share. 

Quotas open a source of endless dis« 
pute. Even in alloting acreage of crops 
such as wheat and corn and tobacco 
individual tarmers strive in every way 
to obtain the best possible ruling on 
the number of acres they may till un- 
Padding of estimates 

past planting is a so 

Then there are more opportunities 
for argument over quotas. These are 
expected to be Particularly frequent 
when the time comes to enforce quotas. 
There may be pressure to bootleg in 
excess of quotas. or to shift quotas 
about among individual farmers. Or 
there might possibly be collusion among 
farmers of a whole area to evade a 
quota, complicating the problem of en- 
forcement. 

All in all. the word “quota” is 
to find a wide use in the news aa 
day during the period of Planned pro- 
duction for farmers. In some sections 
of the country, particularly in the South 
and Middle West, it may become among 
the most common of terms. 


Current 
Comment 


National 


Affairs 


THE RECOVERY TEST 

By COL. LEONARD P. AYRES, 
Vice President of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

In his monthly business bulletin 
“It is probably true that we now 
have greater accumulated genuine 
shortage f goods and construction 
that the people want and need, and 
greater acumulations of money and 
credit seeking employment than have 
ever existed before anywhere. We have 
most of ‘he component requisites for 
sustained recovery, and world-wide 


_business improvement is under way. 


“Our records of business activity in 
this year of 1934 will furnish the dee 
cisive test and measure of the efficacy | 
of our national recovery program.” 


FRANCE’S ACTIONS 

By SENATOR MILLARD E, TYDINGS, | 

of ryland 

In a radio address (C. B. 8.) from 

Washington, May 15 

“The action of France and othe 
countries which have made no pay-~ 
ments at all of any amounts for somé 
time past has created a hostility within 
the Average American where there was. 
once great wells of friendlinéss and 
sympathy. I think this viewpoint on 
the part of our people is wholly justi- 
fiable. They cannot be expected to 
deal generously with any nation which 
appears to want to throw off all the 
debt entirely on the American taxe 
payer, no matter how much good are 
gument there may be for such @& 
course. 

“In retrospect, it impresses me that 
France and the other defaulting debte 
ors do not serve their own cause by 
following the tactics she and the oth- 
ers have adopted. Rather it hurt the 
whole internationai fabric, delays and 
makes difficult the ultimate settlement 
of a problem which should be one of 
the first to be disposed of in a con- 
certed move among nations to speed 
eccnomic recovery among the nations 
of the world.” 


THE NEW ECONOMY 
By WALTER LIPPMANN 

In a recent lecture on the Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin Foundation at Harvard University 

“In the pre-war era the State inter- 
vened continually to assist or to protect 
private interests. But whether it acted 
to remedy an abuse or to confer a priv- 
ilege, its action was always, so to 
speak, marginal and incidental. The 
State assumed no responsibility for the 
operation of the economy as a whole. 
Since 1914 the State has become 
charged with that new and unprece- 
dented responsibility. Capitalism has 
become so complicated that private in- 
itiative is insufficient to regulate it; 
the democratization of political power 
has made collective initiative imperae 
tive. There is, therefore, a new view 
of the State and of the economic order. 

“The novelty is not. that there is gove 
ernment intervention. That there has 
always been. Of that there might have 
been much more without making any 
decisive change. The novelty is that 
the State is now compelled to look upon 
the economy as a national establish- 
ment for which it. is responsible and 
not as a mere congeries of separate in- 
terests which it serves, protects and 
regulates.’ 


SOCIALIZED MONEY 

An excerpt from the annual report of the 
New York East Conference of the Methoe 
dist Church, by the Social Service Come 
mittee 

“The patriots of the early days of our 
Constitution clearly saw that the funce 
tions of minting and printing money 
were properly a Government monop- 
oly. This marked. in their day, a 
distinct social advance. as minting in 
many instances had been considered 
@ legitimate private business. However, 
with the growth of industry and the 
vast development. of our credit struc- 
ture, it came to pass that the actual 
money used for the financing of our 
great enterprises, both public and prie 
vate, was no longer the money roe 
duced by the Government, this latter 
‘oroming merely the medium through 
which the small nalances of vast credit 
accounts were adjusted 

“We call for a return to jhe wise 
principle of the socialization of all the 
rights to issue money, whether it be in 
the form of actua! currency or in the 
newer form of credit.” 
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The Steady Drop 
In Deaths During 
The Depression 


Mortality Rate Again at a 


‘America Learning | 
To Like Sour Cream 


Growing Popularity of Ancient 


European Food 


| “Cultured cream” or sour cream has_ 


| gained many advocat:: in American homes 
'during the past few years. 


Often a favor-— 
‘ite food of former residents of Europe, | 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


G. Washington Crashes the News Again—The Younger 


parties given by Siste and Buzzie to | 


their schoolmates. A croup of them 
recently went swan-boating on 
Tidal Basin with Buzzie. 

HE Executive Mansion has not in 

lormer years been famous for al- 
Ways giving its guests a really good 
time. But when Sistie and Buzzie 
entertain their guests are loath to 
leave. Other afternoon the young 
visitors stayed til! 7 P. M. and had 


Education of Cirls 


In Buying Foods 


A Duty of Schools 


Classes in ‘Consumership’ an 


New Low Level in 19333 | sour cream is now a staple dairy product | to be diplomatically shooed out of 


Further Increases in Can- 
cer and Heart Disease 


The death rate in th. United States last 
year declined, most of the major causes 
of death except cancer, diabetes and dis- 
e: ses of the heart shoving reductions. 

This is revealed by preliminary mortal- 
ity figures collected by the United States 
Public Health Service on the basis of data 
from 28 States with a total population ol 
nearly 95,000,000. While the rates in the 
States for which no data were collected 
may not be the same as for the registra- 
tion area, says the Public Health Serv- 
ice, it is high!y probable that their trend 
in mortality will be comparable. 

The death rate for all causes in the 27 
States which could be grouped for this 
item was 10.5 per 1,000 in 1933, as com- 
pared with 10.8 and 11.0 in 1932 and 1931, 
respectively. Of these 27 States, 14 
showed a decline in 1933 from 1932, 6 
showed an increase, and 7 remained the 
same in both years. 

Increase in Cancer 

Cancer continued its steady increase, 
the rate of 103 deaths per 100,000 being 
greater than in any other year included 
in the Public Health Service studies. 
Cancer increased in 23 of the 28 States. 

Diseases of the heart also continued to 
increase, 19 of the 26 States with avail- 
able data having higher rates in 1933 than 
in 1932. 

In spite of the fact that 1933 repre- 
sents the fourth year of the depression, 
the death rate from tuberculosis in the 
group of 28 States was only 57 per 1,000 
as compared with 60 and 65 in 1932 and 
1931. respectively. Only four of the States 
_ showed an increase. 

Typhoid fever continued a rather steady 
decline, being 2.6 per 100,000 for 1933 
as compared with 3.2 and 3.8 for 1932 and 
1931. Diarrhea and enteritis were nearly 
the same in 1933 as in the preceding year. 

Drop in Child Mortality 

Deaths of children under 2 years of age 
amounted to 10.0 per 100,000 total popula- 
tion, as compared with 10.3 and 14.0 in 
1922 and 1931, respectively. 

Mortality from influenza and pneumonia 
in 1933 wes less than in 1932 or 1931. 

Diphtheria, which has been declining in 
prevalence for many years, reached a new 
low level of 2.9 per 100,000 as compared 


with 3.8 and 4.1 in 1932 and 1931. In], 


both 1933 and° 1932 the mortality from 
this disease was less than that from 
whooping cough. 

The District of Columbia with a rate ol 
15.9 had the highest mortality during 1933. 
Maryland was next with a rate of 12.2, 
New York and California eaeh had a rate 
of 11.2, and Indiana ranked next with a 
rate of 11.0. 


Effect of Punishment 


In Training Children | 


Interest in Task as a More Ef- 
fective Driving Force 


Making a child interested in a certain 
task is more effective than punishment, 
Says Dr. Kurt Lewin, German child psy- 
chologist, who is studying at the New 
York State College of Home Economics. 

“If a child really wants to solve a 
problem,” he notes, “he will come back to 
it again and again and solve it in spite 
of difficulties. Punishment which forces 
him to attack a problem which he dis- 
likes works in a different way.” 

If the task is more disagreeable than 
the punishment, explains Dr. Lewin, the: 
child will deliberately choose the punish- 
ment to escape the task. This is particu- 
larly true when the child feels no social 
disapproval attached to the punishment. 

A child’s attitude toward a punishment 
may be more importan: than the punish- 
ment itself. If he feels the disgrace 
keenly he may be eager to avoid it. On 
the other hand, he-may become hardened’ 
to repeated punishment and feel it far 
les than a disagreeable task he wishes to 
avoid. 

To combat attempts of children to run 
away from both punishment and disagree- 
able tasks, the adult who punishes them 
must set up barriers., Dr. Lewin states. 
For example, the child may be locked in a 
room and told he must finish the task be- 
fore gaining his freedom, or a definite 
time limit may be set to complete the .job. 
But the difficulty is that the child may 
find something else to do instead of his 
task. Daydreaming is an important way 
children escape from disagreeable prob- 
lems. 

Because the adult is stronger than the 
child, says Dr. Lewin, punishment .or 
failing to complete a task means a strong 
feeling of pressure for the child. 

When punishment is needed, Dr. Lewin 
urged it Le reduced as much as possible 
and accomplished in an impersonal and 
friendly way. Punishment, he says, even 
if successful in getting a task performed, 
is sometimes not best fo the child. 


Drive to Stamp Out 
Parrot Fever Cases 


Health Tests for Birds and Ef- 


fect in Curbing Disease 


Parrots, parrakeets, and “love birds” 
have been under suspicion by the United 
States Public Health Service since the 
epidemic of psittacosis, or “parort fever” 
of 1930 and the two years following 

Measures which have been taken to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease are the pro- 
hibition or transportation across State 
lines of birds of the parrakeet family 
which are less than eight months old ani 
requirement that all birds of this family 
must have a health certificate before they 
can be sold. 

In its investigation of “parrot fever” 
during the past four years the Public 
Health Service has found that birds of the 
parrot family are not the only ones sus- 
ceptible to the disease. Canaries and 
Other bird pets may acquire it. ; 

Recently, the disease has been given ex- 
perimentally to chickens. 

It has been found that the disease :s 
extremely serious, with a high mortality, 
and that it can be conveyed to the hu- 
man being in several ways, by the bite or 
scratch of a sick bird as well as by mouth 
or through the respiratory system. 

Measures taken by the Public Health 
Service and State officials have greatly 


reduced the number of cases among hu- 
wans. 


available from a large percentage of miik | 
cealers. 


Fred W. Jackson, of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture, points out that 
in Europe sour cream has been used for 
centuries. In England a soured cream 
called Devonshire Cream is very popular. 
In France berries and fruits often are 
served with sour cream. 

Some prejudice to the American name. 
“sour cream,” says Mr. Jackson, may ac- 
count for the previous misgivings of many 
housewives. Nowadays the product is sold 
as cultured, a more descriptive name, be- 
cause under modern conditions “sour 
cream” is really a misnomer. 


Cultured cream may not be sour in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Rather it is 
fresh, sweet cream which has been pas- 
teurized and then implanted with a care- 
fully selected starter. This culture de- 
velops a tang and flavor similar to, but 
usually more mild and delicate than, that 
of buttermilk. 

Cultured cream usually sells for the 
same price as light sweet cream and is de- 


pint bottles. 
Like sweet cream, this product adds a 


rich flavor to the other ingredients of a 
recipe, as well as a mild tartness. 


It is enjoyed by many on sweet fruits and 


as & spread or in sandwiches.” 


Dalls Entertain—And a Man Without Two Countries 


livered in wide-mouthed pint and half-. 


“Many use cultured cream as a. simple. 
dressing,” says Mr. Jackson, “on salads | 
and vegetables—both hot and cold. Others | 
use it as an ingredient of salad dressings. 


berries where the slightly acid tang com- | 
bines pleasingly with the true fruit flavor. | 
Children enjoy cultured cream with jam 


F IT isn’t one thing, it’s another 
in the gay National Capital these 
brilliant Springtime days. 


soms disappear than the shad bakes 
take their place in the Washing- 
tonian heart and environs. 

Thus does Nature hereabout ob- 
serve the law of compensation, prob- 


ably under a Code, and especially to | 
the satisfaction of the Washington | 


Board of Trade which goes shad- 
baking over the week end. 
x * 


H, lawks, oh, lawks, is nothing | 


sacred? Along comes Repre- 
sentative Sol Bloom (Dem.), of New 


York, to say right out in a book that | 


not only did George Washington not 


soak his false teeth in port wine | 
but he gave Nellie Custis a zither. 


What’s more, she played it. 

* 

q's to be hoped the right spoons 
were served with the soup at the 

White House the other day when 


Miss Elsa Maxwell, of New York, | 


was a guest. This New York so- 
ciety woman and brilliant conver- 
sationalist didn’t endorse social 
usage not so long ago in Holly- 
wood, even though there they have 


For in- | 
stance, no sooner do the cherry blos- 


technical advisors to supply the 
right fork with which to eat peas or 
whatever. 

* 
(, FORGE WASHINGTON attracted 

the attention of Representa- 

tives again within the past few days 
when Representative Edward A. 
Kenney (Dem.), of New Jersey, was 
arguing in favor of a bill to create a 
one-billion-dollar National lottery. 
Seems Washington, and Benjamin 
Franklin, too, used to buy lottery 
tickets. 

rk 


Most of the youngsters from offi-- | 

cial. and unofficial circles are | 
planning trips to the Zoo to see | 
Babe, the huge veteran elephant | 


who because of age is resigning her 
circus career to live in Rock Creek 
Park. Mr. William Mann, benevo- 


‘lent Zoo superintendent, guesses 


Babe is about 96 years old and may 
live to be 125. 


* 
MEMORIES of early medern his- 


tory hung around Capitol Hill 
during the past week; memories of 
the Wilson Administration and of 
the Spanish War. The Senate passed 
a bill to dissolve the “Ellen Wilson 


Memorial Homes”, a project in 
which the first Mrs. Wilson took an 
active interes. untii almost the day 
of her death. And the Senate 
“passed ~~er” a ill calling for the 
appointment as a Rear Admiral with 
retirement in that grade for Cap- 
tain Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
who accomplished the heroic task 
of bottling up the Spanish fleet in 
Santiago Bay. 


WORK is being rushed, one sup- 

poses, on a code for the Weather 
Bureau. Within the last handful of 
days, the tail end of that Midwest 
dust storm turned the Capitol yel- 
low-gray and set it coughing: a 
thunderstorm bouncing a bolt of 
lightning off a tree and on to a 
trolley car; finally, and this is car- 
rying fun beyond the joking point, 
that other bolt of lightning smacked 
that other tree in the White House 
front yard. To date, the White 
House tree seems more shocked 
than hurt. 

x* * * 


A GOOD many of the official circle 

youngsters, and some from un- 
official sectors, are also going now 
and then to the White House for 


the diningroom so that the table 

could be set for the President’s 

dinner. 
x** 


HERE'S a man without two coun- 

tries. Dr. Charles Pergler, Dean 
of the School of Economics and 
Government at National University 
in Washington, D. U., says he’s a 
Czech and the Czecho-Slovakian 
electoral courts say h~’s an Ameri- 
can. Though Dr. Pergler—born in 
Czecho-Slovakia—had taken out 
American citizenship papers, he was 
among those who helped establish a 
government for Czecho-Slovakia 
after the War, he signed the Czech 
Declaration of Independence, and 
he took the oath of allegiance to his 
mother country. Later he served the 
home land as Ambassador to Japan 
and Minister to England and the 
United States. 

A short while ago he was elected 
to the City Council of Prague by 
an overwhelming majority. The 
Czech courts decided that he was 
no longer a Czech ane couldn’t ac- 
cept the position. Dr. Pergler, by 
the way, is one of the world’s ex- 
perts on international law. 

= 

ND this is the ultimate of some- 

. thing. A store in the middle of 
Washington which bears the sign: 
“Liquor Shoppe.” 


Outstanding Need in 
Home Economics, is View 
Of Federal Specialist 


Should instruction in “consumership” 
be a part of every program of home ecoe 
nomics offered in American schools? 

Adelaide S. Baylor, of the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, contends that it should, 
pointing out that it is just as important 
for the 28,000,000 women who spend the 
hilk of the family income in this country 
to know something about the technique of 
purchasing foods and other household ne- 
cessities as it is for them to know how to 
cook a meal or repair a garment—the 
traditional subjects covered in home eco- 
nomics courses. 


This is particularly true under present 
conditions, it is explained, when reduced 
incomes add to the problems of the fame 


ily buyer; and it is the responsibility of 
the public schools to give the family pur- 


chasing agent the information she needs 


in solving her buying problems. 
Scope of Courses 

Miss Baylor suggests home economics 
‘courses should emphasize: The nutritive 
'and economic values of foods most fre- 
quently purchased, the distribution of the 
/food dollar, package versus bulk buying, 
_Government regulations covering the sale 
of food products, advertising, and buying 
superstitions. 

Consumers should know, moreover, 
what the Government is doing not only 
through the various emergency organiza- 
tions but also through the “old-line” ese 


iContinued on Page 12, Column 1.} 


STREAM LINES! 


| 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine 
to Louisiana who represent the 
services and products of the 
world’s leading oil organization. 


MOTOR TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Yours for the asking at all Esso Stations and Dealers—‘‘ESSO TOURS 
and DETOURS,” Profusely illustrated. New every month. Contains official 
map of current road construction; vacation information; touring data; 
etc. Also free individual road maps. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


FR 


EE OF COST 


MY GAS GIVES EM 


THE MOST 


These claims that gas, a car can change, 


WE GIVES EM MORE 
CURVES THAN THE 
VENUS DE MILO! 


Until its lines seem new and strange, 


Would make you think, (the owl observes) 


Mike Angelo transformed its curves! 


4 


AT REGULAR 


OF 


Re. 


The most any motor fuel can do for your car is to enable 
it to do its best. Test Essolene and compare the results 
with those afforded by any other motor fuel. We say that 
Kssolene guarantees smoother performance. We leave it 
to you to draw your own conclusions. Try a tankful today! 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 


Smoother Performance 


NEW JERSEY 
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Loss of Billions 
By Spoliation of 
Bankrupt Assets 


Accusation of Looting of 
Estates in Receivership 
In Chicago Area Heard 
By House Committee 


How long will the Federal Governmen: 
tolerate collusion, extravagance and other 
smproper practices in receivership and 
bankruptcy matters? A House Judiciary 
subcommittee has put this inquiry, im 
substance, squarely before Congress, in 
reporting to the full committee, the past 
week, on conditions found in the Northern 
District of Illinois. 

Four billions of dollars is a lot of 
money; but more than that sum has been 
dost to creditors throughout the United 
weates in bankruptcy and _ receivership 
matters during the last five years, accord- 
ing to the subcommittee. The full Com- 
mittee on “udiciary has this report—the 
House knows of it; bu. Congress is plan- 
ning adjournment soon without any cor- 
rective legislation on its agenda for this 
session, which means no action before 
1935, at least. 


Remedial Laws Urged 

The subcommittee report says: 

“If by reason of legislation which the 
Congress might enact, correcting the pres- 
ent day evils in our bankruptcy and Fed- 
eral receivership practice, this loss to 
creditors would be materially reduced, it 
will be seen what a wonderful work the 
Congress will have done; and this can be 
done. Equity receiverships and bank- 
ruptcy matters have degenerated into 
nothing more or less than a pure, simple 
racket which should be stopped by Con- 
gressional legislation and Congressional 
action.” 

‘The subcominittee conducting the Chi- 
cago receivership situation is headed by 
Representative McKeown (Dem.), of Ada, 
Okla. It examined forty witneses last 
Fall and others last March. Fees and ad- 
ministrative expenses in the district, most- 
ly in Chicago, ran above a million and a 
quarter million dollars last year and the 
same in 1932. 


Appraisal in Properties 

Out of fifteen apraisers who appear as 
appraisers in all bankruptcy matters at 
Chicago, with one or two exceptions, none 
had any previous experience, the report 
asserted; and appraisals for court guid- 
ance appeared to be far below proper ap- 
praisals. Where only one appraiser made 
an appraisal, it was stated, three apprais- 
ers collected the fees in many Cases. 

For some time, according to the sub- 
committee, there has been no real com- 
petitive bidding for bankruptcy assets. 
Two auction houses, composed of one fam- 
ily, monopolize the business, driving other 
auction houses out of the field. While it 
is apparent in the majority of sales that 
it would have been better, the investiga‘- 
ors reported, if the receiver instead of an 
auctioneer conducted sales of bankrupt 
property, a receiver in Chicago is “ele- 
vated to an executive” rather than as a 
receiver as contemplated by the law. 

Need of National Survey 

“Not knowing how far-reaching or wide- 
spread conditions similar to those exposed 
in Chicago may prevail in the United 
States,” the sub- ittee reported that 
it “hesitated to recommend legislation to 
take care of all the evils apparent in the 
northern district of Illinois.” 

It did, however, recommend specific 
legislation. This included the following: 

That all referees in bankruptcy be ap- 
pointed by the district judges after ap- 
proval of the Attorney General at Wash- 
ington,‘who would recommend any addi- 
tional referees required. | 

Limit of referee’s compensation to $7,500 
@ year, all fees in excess of that to apply 
to expenses which would save hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to creditors. 

Reduction of time for filing claims to 90 
days, to expedite settlement of bankruptcy 
cases. 


Protection of Deposits 

Requirement of adequate bonds from 
depositories for moneys of bankrupt 
estates to protect deposits, and reports 
from the banks every 90 days. 

Savings of many millions of dollars to 
' €reditors by reduction of compensation 
for bankruptcy receivers and trustees. 

Complete itemized report from them on 
their entire stewardship. 

Prevention of collusive receiverships; 
receivers to be wholly disinterested; hear- 
ing of creditors not joining in petitions; 
avoidance of duplicate pay. 

Last of Assets 

The outstanding report criticism of the 
courts in the northern district of Dlinois 
is “the apparent utter disregard by the 
judges of the rights of property of the 
creditors in allowance of fees to attorneys, 
receivers and the various items of expense.” 

“Our investigation,” it adds, “discloses a 
condition in Chicago that amounts almost 
to criminal negligence in failure on the 
part of the courts to properly conserve 
the property in litigation and in some in- 
stances an apparent willing assent to the 
plundering and sacking of the estate com- 
mitted to the care and custody of the 
court, because in many of these cases ap- 
parently the whole arrangement was 
simply to use up the assets in the pay- 
ment of receiver and attorney fees, with 
an absolute disregard for the rights of 
creditors.” 


A Study of Problems 
Of Idle Young Folk 


Conference on Plight of Unem- 
ployed Boys and Girls 


A Conference on Problems of Youth, 
to be held in Washington June 1 and 2, 
has been called by the Federal Office of 
Education. 

Primary purpose of the Conference, it 
is explained by its sponsors, is to consider 
the problem of unemployment facing many 
young people between 16 and 25. It is 
hoped that some sort of a program may 
be evolved which will enable them to put 
their enforced idleness to educational, 
recreational, and vocational projects, all 
of which will enable them to be fitted for 
jobs when they have an opportunity to 
obtain them. 

Individuals who heave devoted their 
lives to a study of the problems of youth 
are expected to attend the Conference. 

Thus far most of the Federal relief 
projects have not been designed specifical- 
ly for the young people who are unem- 
ployed. Several proposals for Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration pro- 
grams to aid this group have been sub- 
mitted to that agency and it is engaged in 
a study of the various types of communtiy 
enterprises for youth which have been un- 
dertaken in this country during recent 
years. 


SENATOR DILL—THE RADIO AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS Week in Congress: 


Communications 
Control Plan 


NCE upon a time there was a little 

Buckeye boy by the name of Clar- 
ence who wanted to grow up to be a 
Senator. He did. 

And that, let us hastcn to assure you, 
while not the complete biography of 
Clarence C. Dill, Senator from the State 
of Washington, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, and radio 
expert of Congress, is, in all actuality, 
the key to a career. For this gentleman 
had invented “long-time planning” when 
Nikolai Lenin was still getting his mail 
forwarded from a place called St. Peters- 
burg; when the only reds there were 
were on reservations or in medicine 
shows. 

“I can’t remember,” says this pleasant 
spoken gentleman from Spokane (nee 
Knox County, Ohio), “when I didn’t 
want to be a Senator.” And he says it 
with that same, casual and yet convinc- 
ing manner with which he makes his 
statements on ihe floor or rostrum. 
But strangely enough, now that he has 
been one since 1922, he isn’t sure 
whether he wants to keep on being one 
any longer. 

“As a poor boy on a farm,” he says, 
I dreamed of a public career that would 
take me to Congress and laid my plans 
accordingly.” 


An Insight Into 
Trolley Car Affairs 


Since Mr. Dill himself can't remem- 
ber when he didn’t want to be a Sena- 
tor it would be foolish to try to trace 
the source of his desire further, but we 
know that very early in his career, 
probably long before he was pouring 
over his valedictory oration in the high 
school of Fredericktown he had his 
mind made up. That, indeed, along 
with the fact that he had secured a 
free scholarship, sent him off to Ohio 
Wesleyan, then tamed for its prowess in 
debate and its instruction in the fo- 
rensic arts. But ‘nese early years were 
by no means entirely occupied with ex- 
position, argument and rebuttal. Not 
being overburdened with worldly goods, 
young Mr. Dill passed his college vaca- 
tions personally conducting a trolley 
car over the streets of Cleveland. But 
even the street car became a vehicle 
which carried nim far beyond the con- 
ventional route from car barn and back 
to barn again. 

In the first place, it save him a lot of 
first-hand knowledge about carfares, a 
subject that helped to bring one Tom 
Johnson into the limelight of civic af- 
fairs and, in turn, brought Conductor 
Dill, by that time become Reporter Dill, 
into the purview >of Mr. Johnson. 

But conducting, like many of his 
activities, was really only a means to an 
end. It helped pay college tuitions and 


“ 
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aS soon as Mr, Dill had his degree he 


Planned as a Boy 


Taking a Big Part in 


| 


HARRIS AND EWING 


to Become a Senator—And Succeeded 


stepped up. He became a reporter. In 
this capacity he covered Tom Johnson’s 
activities: and did it so well that John- 
son picked him to help in his Cleveland 
mayoralty campaign. Here he got his 
first real inside view of politics but 
nothing so narrow as a municipality 
could hold him. Mayor Johnson of- 


fered him a job in the City Hall but. 


young Dill said thanks, he was going 
west. Right, said Johnson, pick a grow- 
ing town and grow with it. 


Finally Reaches 
The Inland Empire 


Dubuque, Iowa, was the next stop for 
the future Senator. But here he only 
paused to do a little more reporting and 
a little school-teaching while he got his 
stride. Then he heard about Spokane— 
even learned how to pronounce it to 
rhyme with “can” and not “cane” and 
thus escape being labelled as an effete 
Easterner. ‘The Northwest, he admits, 
appealed more than the Southwest be- 
cause of the weather. He liked Spokane 
and, eventually, it and the “Inland Em- 
pire,” as they call the terirtory surround- 
ing it, began to like him. Which was 
all part of the plan. 

After teaching school a while, brush- 
ing up on his law and finally passing 
the Washington State Bar Examination, 
he secured a job in the office of the 
prosecuting attorney and began to get 
down to the brass tacks with which he 
intended to nail a Senatorship to the 
masthead of his ambitions. 


The road from back there in 1911 looks 
smooth enough from this day and dis- 
tance but there are a lot of pieces in the 
jig-saw puzzle of his progress that must 
have been hard to fit in. The State of 
Washington was hardly the place to of- 
fer a warm welcome to a young Demo- 
crat going to be a Senator. The near- 
est thing to a Democratic vote in that 
direction that they had ever mustered 
was the fusion that sent the then Wash- 
ingtonian, James Hamilton Lewis, 
formerly of Virginia and later from Illi- 
nois, to Congress. But that didn’t mat- 
ter. Attorney Dill became Secretary to 
the Governor and then he was ready to 
hop off. 


It happened, along with a number of 
other cataclysms in that year of turb- 
ulance, 1914, when the World War 
started and America suddenly discovered 
Europe. The War was one thing that 
Representative-elect Dill had _ not 
counted on in his long-time planning. 
And it played a vital part in his political 
career. But of that, later. 


Called Radical Because 
He Favored Underdog 


Now most baby Congressmen are lucky 
if they can get even a porter at the 
Union Terminal to give them any more 
than a quarter’s worth of attention at 
most when they first place a trembling 
toe on the trainshed floor of the Cap- 
itol. But not so Mr. Dill. Long before 
he arrived loud warnings had been 
sounded that here was a howling radical, 
not very dangerous but of no use to his 


party. And who could ask for a better 
ballyhoo than that? 

There might have been reason for one- 
half of the statement though neither 
half was correct. Mr. Dill had had the 
problem of getting elected without the 
aid of the press. Furthermore the type 
of men and institutions who are moved 
because of their deep sympathy with 
party aims, to drop a sizeable contribu- 
tion into a candidate’s campaign hat, 
could find nothing in Mr. Dill’s plat- 
form to interest them. He was all for 
the underdog, the common people, who 
haven't much for campaign funds. But 
they have plenty of votes. It was out 
of this cloth that Mr. Dill had cut his 
suit. 


Hence he was dubbed a radical and N. 

G. even to his own party. With such an 
auspicious beginning Representative Jill 
immediately had an audience if not a 
following. He soon made it clear that 
he could not be branded with the insur- 
gents, that he had been elected as a 
Democrat and would act accordingly— 
within limits—and as for being a howl- 
ing radical, well, a very few well- 
thought-out remarks from this soft- 
spoken and genial gentleman soon re- 
vealed that howling had no place in 
either his lexicon or his larynx. . 

And so, as they say in the show busi- 
ness, he had a good opening. 

In examining the record of Repre- 
sentative Dill’s early years as they are 
recorded by the newspapers of his native 
State it is hard to get an accurate idea 
of what the folks back home thought 
because the accounts were, of necessity, 
partisan and not at all partial to him. 
But even in that novitiate period when 
the young Congressman who gets a 
chance to open his mouth usualy puts 
his foot into it, there appears more than 
one-kindly reference by the Washington 
correspondents. And this despite Mr. 
Dill’s proclivity to go along with the so- 
called social legislation such as ‘ema- 
nated from ™progressive” sources. Power 
combines were always fair game for him. 


Stuck to His Guns 
And Voted Against War 


Later he was to battle shoulder to 
shoulder with Senator Norris for Muscle 
Shoals; he long has talked old-age pen- 
sions. Always the under and never the 
top-dog was his friend. He was some- 
times called a radical, it is true, but it 
was when the word radical was not quite 
such an epithet in the throats of the 
mighty as it is today. He followed Presi- 
dent Wilson and in 1916 was re-elected 
after a campaign in which he bravely 
echoed the slogan “He kept us out of 
war” from one end of his district to the 
other. 

And this had its bitter sequel, for like 
all persons who plan long and well and 
who plot a very definite line of conduct 
Mr. Dill had evolved a philosophy which 
didn’t allow for much backing and fil- 
ling. Once on the way, avoided the de- 
tours. So what was his surprise and 
chargin when the man who he had 
followed so blindly and whom he had 
told his constituency (which didn’t con- 


tain a single munition factory) had kept 
them out of war,-suddently said “back!” 

Well, Representative Dill didn’t. He 
knew he was cooking his goose but he 
sat tight in the seats of “willful” as 
the President dubbed them, and voted 
“no” when the war resolution came up 
to vote. And right there he became just 
as about popular as Emma Goldman at 
a stag dinner in the Union League Club. 
It is all over the dam now and just the 
other day the six surviving “willfuls” 
were gaily photographed by a not un- 
sympathetic press—but then it was no 
joke. 


When 1918 came along and the men 
who had voted “right” were back making 
re-election speeches to an obligato of 
victorious gunfire Mr. Dill knew he was 
licked and wouldn’t have run at all until 
he heard it said that he didn’t dare. 
In fact he was credibly informed that 
if he came home he would be run out 
of the State. This, of course, was too 
much for any man with intestinal 
stamina, to say nothing of a plan that 
was longer than any army on either side 
could hold out. 


Confines Militarism 
Strictly to Defense 


So, prodded by the ghosts of Irish 
ancestors. who had fought from Lexing- 
ton to York Town or thereabouts, this 
alleged pacifist chucked his hat in the 
ring and let them kick it around. No- 
body ran him out of the State. The one 
place where they dared him to come 
and speak he went and in the midst 
of a crowded square of threatening 
miners, got the drop on his audience by 
pushing up in an open-face Ford and 
yelling “Ladies and Gentlemen” before 
the first brick flew. P. S. He carried 
that town, anyhow. 


When the votes were counted he just 
turned over a couple of pages in his 
book of plans and waited. Then, accord- 
ing to schedule he was elected Senator 
in 1922 and was re-elected in 1928. 

The famous war-vote is still a memory 
and once it cropped up in a bit of give- 
and-take on the floor of the Senate but- 
then and now Senator Dill gives the 
same explanation for the course he took. 
In the first place he says he is not a 
pacifist. But he would vote again as 
he did then if the same circumstances 
existed and he would vote the same as 
he did then if it were ever a question of 
sending American soldiers to fight on 
foreign soil. He believes in national 
defense and is not a non-resistant. 


Chosen Specialty 
Is the Radio Field 


When Senator Dill took his seat 
among the elder statesmen he looked 
around to see just which course he 
should take. As he tells it, the whole 
thing was most casual. If his early 
visions of a Solon were anything like the 
picture which some of the old timers 
still feel they must perpetuate—tail- 


coat, flowing locks and classic quota- 


tions—with accompanying gestures—he 


f 


‘Voted Against Going 


Senate Takes Up 
Tariff Measures 


Stock Market Control Bill 
In Conference; Funds for 
Farm Program Voted by 
The House 


Two administration measures, for loans 
to industries and for regulation of com- 
munications, passed the Senate last week 
‘and were sent to the House. Another, the 
| stock exchange regulation bill, was sent to 
‘conference and conference reports were 
‘adopted on the municipal bankruptcy bill 
‘and seven anti-crime bills approved by the 
‘Department of Justice. 
| The District of Columbia appropriation 
‘bill, carrying $37,680,000, or $5,000,000 
more than when it passed the House, was 
passed. 

President Roosevelt’s messages, one ask- 
ing for a $1,322,000,000 appropriation to 
‘continue the recovery program, and an- 
other outlining a program for financing 
home construction and repair, were read. 

Tariff Bill Debate 

The Senate began debate on the Presi- 
dent’s trade-bargaining tariff bill, already 
passed by the House, with majority lead- 
ership plan for final vote this week. 

A bill to return tu Canada a mace, 
symbol of parliamentary authority, taken 
by United States forces in 1813, was 
passed. 

Debate was begun on the Norris reso- 
lution for a constitutional amendment for 
direct voting in all the States for President 
and Vice President. 

The Senate agreed, 26 years to 22 nays, 
to consider the Copeland revised food and 
drug regulation bill. Its consideration will 
be resumed after other legislation. 

‘Treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
consular rights with Finland ‘and with 
other countries regarding air rules were 
made public. 

Week in the House 

The House passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate the administration bill to appropriate 
$150,000,000 to carry out the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in respect to cotton, cat- 
tle, and dairy products. It would provide 
funds for disease control, purchase and 
distribution of dairy products for relief, 
purchase of 2,000,000 head of cattle and dis- 
tribution as beef, benefit payments for 
producers cooperating in the production=- 
control program, and purchase and dis- 
tribution of cattle from drought-stricken - 
areas. 

Conference reports on the municipal 
bankruptcy bill and on seven anti-crime 
bills were adopted. The stock exchange 
regulation bill, the legislative and Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bills, and 
the bill to extend the time for settlement 
of World War claims under.a 1928 act 
were sent to conference. 

Bills were passed providing new selee- 
tion plans for retirement and promotion 
.|in the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Postal Bills Passed 

A group of postal bills passed, relating 
to additional fee for delivery of registered 
/mail, extension of star routes, discontinue 
| ance of administrative postal furloughs, 
and other subjects. 

The President's messages recommend= 
ing a housing program and appropriae 
tion of $1,322,000,000 for continuing the 
recovery program were read. 

A resolution authorizing $60,000 for 
Federal Trade Commission investigation 
of the sale and distribution of milk and 
other dairy products in the United States 
was adopted. 

A joint seSsion of Congress was held in 
the House chamber May 20 to commemo=- 
rate the 100th anniversary of the death 
of General Lafayette. 


A Sahara in America 
From Abuse of the Land 


[Continued from Page 2] 

ject to drought, desert conditions 
will begin, and once established, 
these lands can never be reclaimed.” 

The immediate concern of official 
Washington, however, is less over the birth 
of a desert than it is over the prospects 
for a 1934 crop in a vast district of the 
' Northwest. 
' In the Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota and 
‘parts of Iowa and Nebraska, the drought 
persisted with a destructive effect that 
caused some officials who have been 
through the region to doubt whether a 
major crop can be grown during the pres- 
ent year. 

In Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Wisconsin as well 
as in Indiana, rains that ranged from light 
to heavy, gave temporary relief, at least, 
to farmers. 

Their occurrence caused officials defi- 
nitely to comment that there was assure 
ance against any shortage of food or feed- 
stuffs during the present year. The rains 
in Kansas boosted the prospect of a fairly 
good Winter wheat crop. But with dry 
weather concentrated in Spring wheat 
territory, the outlook there was not good. 

While areas in the United States were 
suffering, word came from Canada that 
the western prairie provinces there were 
suffering from the drought, and were 
worried by the prospect of a grasshopper 
plague. That same worry gripped farmers 
in our Northwest in any areas where 
crops had received moisture. 

In Washington, conferences have been 
held to map a program of relief. The first 
grants of money to drought States came in 
the form of allotments for the purchase of 
seed for forage crops. Wisconsin received 
$200,000, North Dakota $200,000 and South 
Dakota $50,000. 

From the White House came this state- 
ment: 

“A conference of officials agreed that 
activities to meet needs in the drought 
areas will be continued energetically re 

expanded as necesasry. These include the 
mS — ae about essential that giving of direct relief to needy farmers and 
Senator Dill do the writing. — f 
this week his efforts were erys- | families: tne cole and the 
allized in the proposed communications | 
act which codifies the laws and creates a = of seed for emergency forage 
commission to supplant the present |“ worry Hopkins, administrator of emer= 
Radio Piaoneragenees with jurisdiction gency relief, reported that his organization 
va 8 telegraph and telephone as well. | yang purchase a substantial number of 

€ Senator is inclined to wave aside | atte in the drought areas, paying cash to 
the title of “expert” and, in his typical 
hi the farmers for their cattle. The Relief 
Gown AIS | Administration will have the beef canned 

“The bi hing” © vis. slg and will use it in general relief work. 

e big thing.” he says, “is that “The AAA will relax its restrictions om 
nobody can own a frequency—a wave- 


farmers under a production contro] con- 
pogo Therefore no monopoly can ever | tracts so as to permit production of Sum- 
get far.” 


Into War; Favors 
Defense 


soon discarded them. He did allow 
himself a moustache soon after he 
graduated from the south wing of the 
capitol to north but he kept his easy, 
conversational manner, his informal 
everyday attitude toward men and is- 


sues alike. But just the same, he did 
_the one thing that in this day and age, 
in Congress and out, gives a man a 
Stranglehold on his job. He became a 
specialist. Amd a specialist in a field 
so new, so complicated and so inter- 
woven with technicalities of speech and 
function that there were none to dis- 
pute him. 

It began when he defended the radio 
stations—the smaller stations were the 
greatest sufferers—from what they de- 
clared was the greed and avarice of the 
song writers and musicians. He put 
through a bill that made it no infringe- 
ment of the existing copyright laws— 
drawn of course when music in the air 
didn’t mean music on the wave-lengths— 
to reproduce the dulcet notes through a 
“mike” so long as it wasn’t done for 
profit. 


Views Crystallized 
In Most Recent Act 


The hearing held on the bill brought 
him into contact with a large group 
of men in the radio industry. Before 
long he was knee deep in kilocycles and 
frequencies and sole interpreter of the 
new language of the ether. It was he 
who helped the Government with legis- 
lation to clean up the first traffic tangles 
that in the then uncharted heavens cre- 
ated hopelessly overlapping and con- 
flicting channels. From then on, when 
better radio legislation was to be writ- 


» | mer forage crops. 
In other words, “free as the air” is | “work of the relief administration in 
still fact and not a fancy, and even if 


idi wells and sink 
Senator Dill, unlike the other long-time in to 
planners, refuses to tack another chap- | increase water supplies. 
ter on road-map of his career and set a “A request will be made to the railroads 
new political objective for his imagina- | throughout the drought areas to cooperate © 
tion, he will be able to vie with the | jn further reducing freight rates to permit 
ghosts of his pioneer ancestors as a | the moving of cattle out of the drought 
trail-maker, and this, even though the | area and to move feed in.” 
paths he helped trace are ethereal in- The cost of this program is expected to 
stead of “the earth, earthy.” be $6,000,000 a month. 
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Broadened Front 
In Federal War 
To Cheek Crime 


Uncle Sam’s New Police 
Powers as Six Laws 
Conferring Added Au- 
thority Go Into Effect 
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New Commissioner 


For Education Office | | 


know the names of the candidates any- 
way, and in some States, such as my own, 
in addition to the names of the electors, 
the names of the candidates for President 
and Vice President may be printed at the 
head of the ticket. I do not believe, there- 
fore, that the mere elimination of the 
electoral college would accomplish the re- 
form which the Senator from Nebraska | 
and I both desire. 


| || situation, where practically all the voters 
“Trade Wars are | 


Senseless’ 


Shall We Elect Presidents by Direct Vote? 
The Senate Wonders 


Dismiss the Electoral College? Ask Some Senators—Only a Fifth Wheel on the Wagon 
—Dangers of Nominations by Minorities—The Two-party vs. the European 
Systems—Difficulties in Ballots—the Purpose of the College 


Iowa Educator Designated; 
Teachers in Conference 


The Federal Government is to have a 
new Comm.ssioner of Education. 

John Studebaker, superintendent 
of the schools of Des Moines, Ia., has 
Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Mich. been appoiuted to head the Federal Of- 
The abandonment of the electoral col- fice of Education to take the place of Dr. 
lege as a machine to register the | George F. Zook, whose resignation be- 
disposition of the American people would | “mes effective July 1. Mr. Studebaker 


Further Implications 


Should the President of the United | to have cast as many fraudulent votes as!that the machinery of the electoral col- 
States be elected by a direct vote of the | possible. lege has become in a sense obsolete by a 
people? Has the electoral college oyt-. The great majority of localities in the, change in conditions which I have only 
lived its usefulness? Do the people even | United States are opposed to anything of partially described. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
corrupted or intimidated by them, or ap- 
piauds effurts to romanticize crime. 

“Federal men are constantly facing ma- 
chine-gun fire in the pursuit of gangsters. 
I ask .citizens, individually and as or- 
ganized groups, to recognize the facts and 
meet them with courage and determi- 
nation. 


~ fing, in national elections, not for candi- | voting, but there are a few places scattered 


now really understand that they are vot- that kind, and do not permit such illegal | 


dates directly, but for electors? Is the 
electoral college indirectly responsible for 
our two-party system? 


over the united States where, everybody 
knows, elections are usually corrupt, and) 
there would be no way of preventing such 
in the Senate May 16 during consideration | 
of a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 29) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for popular eiection of the Presi- 


would .not participate in a dishonorable 
method of voting. 


dent and Vice President. No action was 
| taken. 


The 35 Per Cent Clause 


Ss er { . places from selecting a President for the the quick dissemination of news by news- 
th | remainder of the country, where people papers, radio, telephone, and telegraph, 
have brought the remote parts of 
country closely together and have enabicd 
citizens who are interested in public af- 


concerning both issues and candidates. 


lInformation on Candidates} 


Modern means of communication and 


the 


fairs to obtain quite definite information 


to me that the implications of this pro- 


be logical and appropriate. I have no in- | Will not assume his new duties until Sep- 
terest in its maintenance for this pur- | ‘ember 1. 
pose. But it seems to me that this prob-; Dr. Zook, who recently declined the 
lem goes infinitely deeper, and it seemS | presidency of the University of Iowa, re- 
signed to become Director of the Ameri-« 
can Council of Education. 

A conference of supervisors and teach- 


posal in the final analysis are, first, to 
encourage multiple political parties in the 
United States, and therefore, secondly, to 
produce the possibility of minority Presi-|ers of vocational agriculture from 16 
dents of the United States, or else more | States, hela during th past week in the 
choices of President by the House of Rep- Federal Office of Education, was ad- 
resetatives, instead of by the people them- | journed May 19. wxepresentatives of 


Plea for Aid of Public 


The situation has very materially changed. | sejves. /emergency agencies met with vocational 


“TI stand squarely behind the efforts of 
the Department of Justice to bring to book 
every law breaker, big or little.” 

Attorney General Homer S Cummings, 
who will direct the administration of the 
new laws, hailed them as measures ad- 
vancing the drive already in progress. 
“The Congress,” Attorney General Cum- 
mings said, “has cooperated splendidly by 
enacting the greater part of the ‘twelve- 
point progra.n’ of the Department of Jus- 
tice. There is every reason to believe that 
the remaining laws suggested by the De- 
partment wil] shortly receive favorable 
consideration. 

“The enactment of these laws, closing 
many of the loopholes through which 
Criminals have evaded Federal capture 
and punishment, comes at a crucial mo- 


—Photo by Blackstone 
MARCEL OLIVIER 

While diplomatists must withhold com- 
ment on the domestic affairs of the nation 
to which they are accredited, the unofficial 
foreign visitor is free to speak his thoughts. 
One such was the distinguished Marcel 
Oliver, Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, who is president of the French 
Line, and formerly was Governor General 
of Madagascar. 

On a flying visit to the Capital last 


ment. Kidnapers, killers, and racketeers 
are a serious menace to life and property, 
as well as to the supremacy of the law.” 
Financing the Campaign 
To finance the work entailed by the 
new laws, Attorney General Cummings is 


seeikng an appropriation of $3,000.000 so. 


he can arm the Federal agents fighting 
crime with modern weapons 

With, $3,000,000, the Attorney General 
told the Bureau of the Budget, he could 
do six essential things: (1) Hire 270 addi- 
tional agents, (2) purchase 20 armored 
cars, (3) buy 200 fast pursuit Cars, 
equip 110 cars with two-way radio com- 
munication sets, (5) 


buy 70 sub-machine guns such as the 
gangsters themselves use. 


Although they were not specifically ear- | 


mared as such, the funds were included in 
the $1,322,000,000 appropriation bill whicn 


President Roosevelt last week asked Con- , 
gress to pass. With them the Department 


will start building up its force of inter- 
State police. This force is intended to 
Wipe out the criminal who has escaped in 
the pasi by playing hide and seek back 
and forth across State lines. 

But the Department of Justice’s own 


Study of crime last week showed that the | 
question will not be answered even though | 
the new police force captures criminals 


wholesale. There remain the questions— 
how to handle prisoners and. especially, 
whether they should be’ paroled. 


Problem of Paroles 


Analysing its crime reports, the Depart- | 


ment discovered about one of every three 
“second offenders” who were arrested last 
year had been paroled at one time or an- 
Other. Of 22.798 cases showing previous 
convictions, the individuals involved ad- 


mitted in 7,274 cases that they had been | 


paroled. 
Pushing the analysis still further, the 
Department discovered that 159 individu- 


als had been paroled after being convicted . 
Four of the parole. 


for serious crimes. 
men rearrested had been let out of prison 
after having been convicted of criminal 
homicide. 

Compiling crime reports from 70 cities, 
the Department discovered that murders 
have been fewer during the first three 
months of this year than in the corre- 
Spending months of any year since 1930. 
Its study of national crime showed also 
that robberies, auto thefts, and assaults 
have been less frequent this year. 

But larcenies are on the increase, and 
burglaries, although fewer than in 1933, 
are higher than for either 1931 or 1932. 
Prevalence of these two cnieving crimes, 
the Department has pointed out before. 
probably is related to the spread of desti- 
tution during the depression. 


(4). 


add 70 automatic | 
rifles to the agents’ armaments, and (6) | 


~ 


week, he paused long enough to label the 

international trade war now going on as 
a senseless struggle which can only end in 
'the destruction of foreign commerce. On 
the other hand: 


“The measures now in Congress which 
/would grant the President full powers to 
make reciprocal tariff. arrangements,” he 
/said, “would have far-reaching effects in 
those countries which formerly enjoyed 
substantial commerce with the United 
States.” 

Mr. Olivier has played an important role 
in French colonial development. As Gov- 
ernor General of Madagascar he built a 
new school system, wrote new agricultural 
laws for this important French colony, in 
the face of great opposition, secured the 
cooperation of the military in carrying out 
important public works projects. Besides 


his activities as an administrator he has | 


| been a soldier and an author. . 


He believes that unless the tariff walls 
erected by the nations of the world are 
‘lowered they will bring about disaster for 
| all concerned. 


W eeding Out Claims 
For Private Pensions 


A Study of 81,000 Proposals 
| Before Congress 


Fifteen vears after the World War and 
‘almost seventy years since the war be- 
tween the States, an effort is about to be 
made in Congress, under Administration 
stir, to sift meritorious cases from a mass 
|of more than 81,000 private pension pro- 
| posals accumulated in the two Houses. 

When the existing general pension laws 
‘were enacted it was the eidea of their 
sponsors that the Bureau of Pensions and 
later the Veterans’ Administration wouid 
determine the right to pensions within 
the terms of the laws. But politics and 
sympathy kept private pension bills go- 
ing into the hoppers of Congress inde- 
pendently of the general pension admin- 
istration practice, and they have been 
covered by annual omnibus pension en- 
actments. 


At a conference between President 
Roosevelt, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and Rep- 
resentative Gasque ‘(Dem.), of Florence, 
S. C., last week, the President asked the 
Veterans’ Administration and the House 
Committee on Pensions to cooperate in 
determining what bills may be of merit, 


not covered in general laws, with a view | 


to an omnibus pension bill at this session 
of Congress. 


for 


at 


Today's High Speeds 
Ride on the Genuine 


“Blowout-Proof Tire 


low 
pressure construc- 
tion removes the 
explosive strain 
inside the tire that 
causes blowouts. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, O. 


In Canada—General Tire and Rubber 
Co. of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. T. M. 290,299 


BALLOON 


_ WITH THE NEW SILENT SAFETY TREAD 


| It marked a digression on ihe part of 
| the Senate into constitutional fields away 


from relief and other pressing questions 
|of the moment. 

The original purpose of the college, it 
was explained, was to provide a group 
more likely to know the merits of the 
respective candidates than the people at 
large. The instances in which the system 
broke down were recounte i. 

Fear was expressed that with the 
abandonment of the present system, the 
European multi-party set-up might creep 
in. 

Excerpts from the dicussion of the sub- 
ject in the Senate follows: 

Mr. NORRIS (Rep.), of Nebraska. The 
effect of this proposed constitutional 
amendment, if it shall be adopted as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Judiciary 
Committee, will be to provide for direct 
voting in all the States for President and 
Vi-e President. 

The amendment provides that the 
names of candidates for President and 
Vice Presider: shall be placed on the of- 
ficial ballot, if the State provides for one, 
just as the names of candidates for chief 
executives of the State shall be placed 
upon the official ballot. 


| The amendnent provides for the certi- 
| fication of the vote in the same way that 
the vote is now certified, excepting that 
oe Officials of the State certify the voie 
directly for President instead of for elec- 
tors. The counting is done in the same 
way. In: other words, the attempt is ‘o 
change the existing Constitution as little 
as possible. 

Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.)’ of Maryland 
The electors are eliminated and the vote 


is tabulated by States. 


Same Number of Votes 


Will each State then have the present 
number of votes? For example, will 
Maryland have 8 votes? 

Mr. NORRIS. If she has 8 votes now, 
she will have 8 votes then. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, the 
system we now have will remain, except 
that the cumbersome machinery of the 
electors will be eliminated? 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 


further, I was about to observe that I am 


We provide in the proposed amendment 


i lectoral col- 
that when the votes are counted at the. 


|having the highest number among the. 
| Presidential candidates shall receive 35 per | 


Mr. TIDINGS. If the Senator will vield 


in sympathy with the amendment, but I 


believe it would be wise to retain the fea- 


lege has functioned effectively and ef- 
ficiently. I think it is consistent with 
progress to give the individual voter an 
opportunity to vote directly for the candi- 


joint session, if a candidate for President | 


cent or more of the total vote, he shall] be: 
declared elected. Under the present Con- : 

stitution, where the electors cae, one can-| Mr. CLARK (Dem.), of Mo. Thefe Is 
didate must have a majority of all the ‘carcely an individual in the United States 
votes, and if no one has a majority, the 59 unintelligent that he does not know 
election of President is thrown into the exactly for whom he is voting for Presi- 
House of Representatives and the election dent and Vice President when he marks 
of a Vice President is thrown into the 4 party ballot to vote for certain electors 
Senate. In the House the President must |In at least one State of the Union—the 
be selected from the three highest on the State of Illinois—it has been provided by 
list, and it does not follow by any means law that the names of the candidates for 
that the one finally selected by the House President and Vice President shall be 
has received 35 per cent of the votes. He written on the ballot, and that ¢ vote in 
may have received a very much less per- the circle for the party candidates for 
centage. So the contingency where a man) President and Vice President shall be 
can be elected President who has 35 per counted as a vote for electors carrying the | 
cent only of the votes arises only where,| pledge to support those candidates for 
if there were not the 35 per cent provision, President and Vice President. Of course, 
we might get into a very much worse that statute has not yet been upheld by 
dilemma. The committee frankly wanted|the Supreme Court of the United States, | 
to keep the election of President out of the ‘because a test case has never been brought. | 
House of Representatives, and keep the It seems to me that the only effect of 
election of Vice President out of the Sen- the Senator's amendment is to remove 
ate, if we possibly could. So we have that some unnecessary timber in the structure, 
35 per cent provision in the proposed but that it does not in any way tend to 
amendment. bring about any substantial political or 


If either the Senate or the House does 80vernmental reform. 


not like that provision, I have on my desk | ' | , 
When Bosses Contro 


and am prepared to offer the necessary 
amendments, three of them, which wuld | 

, | Mr. NORRIS. I have seen in my own 
be short life, and so have all other Senators 


has repeatedly happened 


| agriculture teachers from various sections 
| of the country to formulate plans whereby 
cause I think the whole system of ef-| they may cooperate more closely in emere 
fective representative government is! 8¢"Icy programs set up to aid farmers. 
wrapped up in the maintenance of the | 
existing wellsprings of political activity. (trol, minority administration of the affairs 
The obvious moving purpose behind the | of the people. 
proposed amendment is to make it easier| I cordially agree that there ought to be 
for independent candidates to run for some means of a greater warranty of 
President; to make it easier for new par-_ political virtue and inteqnty in the nomi- 
ties to be organized, not one, but per-| nating conventions which choose the 
haps many; to make if easier, therefore, | nominees of the two greai existing parties, 
in the final analysis, for the transposition | But that need, no matter how challeng- 
to the United States of the continental ing, <annot suffice, to iustify the funda-. 
curse of European politics, namely, mul- | mental assault upon the two major party 
tiple parties, bloc government, group con- political system in the United States. 


When faith in the medicinal products you buy 
means health, or life itself, be guided by this: 


The 


priceless ingredient 


eliminate the 35 per. cent provision, and 
| here—because they are all older than I 
Amendments Ready 


| Presidential campaigns. I shall not men- 
|tion any names, because I desire to avoid 


there are very few exceptions, I think—if a| Matter. , 
candidate for Governor gets a plurality of it. Nobody ought to have pk ge A ons 
one he is elected. He may be a minority ing in the consideration of this su 
candidate; there may be half a dozen other | but we have seen a great political party, 
candidates, but the successful candidate One of the two leading parties, oer 
has to have only one more than the next | bY few 
highest. He is a minority candidate, and | Mated whom I know, and we a@ cpowo 
he is elected Governor. That has worked, | People did not like. A few bosses pu 
so far as I know, with perfect satisfaction. the ticket. A political machine put : ton 
The proposed amendment goes a little; Suppose we did 
further than that. The successful candi- | College. Suppose the 
‘date must have at least 35 per cent of the| Which I have described, tha po 
‘votes. parties should nominate candidates for 
Mr. FESS (Rep.), of Ohio. I agree with President who were agg ae 
the Senator that the electoral college is a|PeoPle. For the purpose o 
fifth wheel. I think probably it has|‘#ke somebody who Is very objectionable. 
: Suppose both political parties should do 


‘the possibility of any party feeling in this | 
After all, in most of the States—and I have not any party feeling in| 


ture of the old system; which gives the 
voter a chance to vote, for instance, for 
Roosevelt and Garner, on the one hand, 
and for Hoover and Curtis, on the other 
hand. It might so happen at some time, 
in a close election, that the President 
would be selected from one party, and the 
Vice President from the other party. 
While that would not be a catastrophe—_ 

Mr. NORRIS. According to my political 
philosophy, it would be a blessing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And I realize that it 
might happen that many people would 
vote only for the head of the ticket, and 
would not bother about the other candi- 
dates, although might be more or less in 
sympathy with the philosophy of the party 
of the candidate for whom the vote was 
cast. We want the pedple's desires to be 
reflected; and therefore I fee) that if the 
names of the candidates of one party for 
President and Vice President could appear 
in one block, it would be wiser than t» 
separate them, and have a citizen vote for|times do have something to do with it 
a Democrat in one case and for a Republi-! ang accomplish it, I concede. 
can in che other, although such a pro-| 
/cedure may have some advantages. 
| Mr. NORRIS. So far as I know under 
‘our present system there is not any State, 
that allows or can allow a man to vote 
for a candidate on one ticket for Presi- 
dent and a candidate on a different ticket 
for Vice President, because the vote is not 
cast for the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. It is the elector who is voted for. 
It would be necessary to get an elector who 
would announce to the people, “If I am 
elected, I am going to yote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President and the 
Republican candidate for Vice President,” 
or vice versa. That would be entirely im-| 


ate in accordance with the original plan 
than if it had been operative the way the 
fathers meant, so that the electorate would 
use their own judgment. I think the bles- 
sing has been in the failure of its opera- 
tion rather than operating the way origi- 
nally planned. 

It has always appealed to me that the 


system lies in the possibility of the elec- 
toral vote going one way and the popular 
vote going the other way. 


Purpose of the Resolution | 


have seen several contests in the lead- 
ing political parties over the Presidential 
issue, when each party was controlled, 
probably, by special interests. How much 
do the rank and file have to do with the 
nomination of a President? They some- 


often a national convention is operated 
behind the scenes, and the result is when 
we come to elections that the people who 
vote have a choice between two evils, and 
nothing else. 

Probably the controlling consideration 


of the framers of the Constitution that it 
would be impracticable, if not impossible. 
for the individual electors to familiarize 
themselves with the qualifications and 
views of the respective candidates whose 
names might be presented, in such a way 


one objectionable feature in the present | 


| 


| 


| 


| 'we could pick them out, some of them, 
Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.) of Arkansas. I in this Chamber—who are known all over 


But too: 


|machines had taken advantage in national 
conventions where the people could not 


| 


as to enable them intelligently to exercise | 
their franchise. That condition, of course, in the contro) of national conventions is 


‘the official ballot, and the people would 


which prompted the creation of the elec- | 
toral college was the belief in the minds | 


worked better, however, in failing to oper- it, and the great bull of the people did 
not want them. Suppose a convention 


were called; or, even without a conven- | 
tion, suppose some prominent, well-known | 


American citizen should be by a mass 
convention, perhaps, or in some other 
method, induced to permit his name to 
be used aS an independent candidate. for 
President. What would happen? His 
name could be placed on every Official 
ballot in the United States as easily as 
the name of an independent candidate for 
Governor could be placed on the official 
ballot. 

I know men, and other Senators do— 


the country, and if it were known that 


have a direct voice and vote, if such a 
condition existed, and some one of these 
men were announced as an independent 
candidate, almest overnight in my State, 
and a similar thing would occur in other 
States, the necessary petitions to put the 
name of that man on the official ballot 
would be signed without the expenditure 
of a dollar, and his name would be on 


take care of the rest. 


An Exaggerated Case 


I have given the Senator an exaggerated 
case, I admit. I have exaggerated pur- 
posely; but that is what might happen, 
and to some Gegree it would happen. 

Mr. CLARK. So far as an improvement 


of every product is the 
honor and integrity 


of its maker 
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practical. 


§ Only a Fifth Wheel 


I think practically everyone agrees that 
the electorial college is like a fifth wheel 


has practically disappeared. ‘concerned, I think the only possible way 

In every political campaign the candi- really to improve and reform that situa- 
dates become very well known to the | tion is by a system of national Presidential 
voters themselves. We hear in the meet- | primaries, regulated by law, which could 
ings and in the demonstrations preced- be brought about by statute instead of by 
-ing an election slogans which epitomize constitutional amendment. In other words, 
or which are intendec to epitomize the |I do not believe that the mere fact that 


to a wagon. It is useless, and everybody 
wants to get rid of it. When we wek to 
get rid of it, we encounter a great many 


policies and views of the candidate. In| the candidates’ names appear on the bal- 


difficulties. 

There are those who believe that allow- 
ing a State like New York, for instance, 
with many electors, to cast its vote with- 
out giving any credit to any Of the minor- 
ity, is an unfair way of selecting a Presi- 
dent. The model way, would be, I con- 


other words, there is no doubt in my mind | lot is especially important in the modern 


TROUBLE AT WHITE 
LIGHTNING AND MOSQUITOES 


HOUSE: 


cede—and this joint resolution as first in- 
troduced so provided—to provide that when 
a State certifies its vote to Congress, it 
shall certify the vote for each Presidential 
candidate, and that in counting the votes 


Trees Frequently Struck by Bolts or Blown Down by 
, Storm; Insect Breeding Places 


we shall give to the State as a whole the. 
number of votes to which it is entitled, but 
divide the whole number in proportion to 
the number of votes cast in the selection 
for the various candidates. 

I myself became convinced that to per- 
mit the division of the vote of a State be- 
tween different candidates in proportion to 
the total vote in a Presidential contest 
would be injurious in the end: While I be- 
lieve that is a sound position; that in 
theory it is perfect; and that we ought to 
have such a system, in the first place, we 
could not get it adopted because, in my 
judgment, the States would never ratify it, 
and that was also the judgment of the 
committee. In the next place, it would 
be a very great inducement to fraud all. Mosquitos Coming Soon 
over the country. The mosquito season, 
| Every fraudulent vote that was put into, here, is on its way. 
|@ ballot box in Philadelphia would be; According to White House police and 


administration of the Government; but 
now two more trouble makers are in the 
offing—lightning and mosquitoes. 
Lightning appeared during a late after- 
noon storm, last week, which had driven 
more than 1,000 guests, attending the first 
White House lawn party of the season, 


Tearing a long jagged scar nearly a 
foot wide in the bark of a black oak 


proper and the executive offices where 
President Roosevelt sat at his desk. 


counted in the selection of a President of Other members of the White House staff 


‘the United States, whereas under present | the large number of shade trees and the 


| conditions its effect stops with the State of | deep crotches in some of the trees permit. 
of water from. 


|Pennsylvania. If a State is one-sided in the formation of pools 
an election, as that State usually is, in the which large numbers of mosquitos are 
| final result there would be no harm, but hatched. 

| everywhere in the United States, if the. 
| Proportional voting system were adopted 


“We have to wear high boots during 


The White House has its troubles in the | 


to take refuge in the Executive Mansion. | 


near the White House, the lightning bolt 
sent vivid flashes into the White House | 


while not yet. 


the mosquito season,” asserted one mem- | 
aS this proposed amendment originally ber of the White House police force, “to, 
‘provided, there would be an inducement, keep from being too badly bitten. This cemented and wired appearance. 


some of the ancient trees, preserved be- 
cause of their historic interest, the White 


maples in the south grounds have shown 


minimum. 


place has more mosquitos than any other 
spot in Washington.” 

Because of the guy wirese and chains 
that tree surgeons have used to protect 


House area appears to be particularly sus- 
ceptible to dightning. At least that is 
one of the explanations offered for the 
fact that lightning has struck there sev- 
eral times in the last few years. 
Wind-blown Trees 
Another source of damage to White 
House trees is windstorms. During such 
storms some of the more elderly soft 


a propensity to throw limbs hither and 
yon, regardless of possible danger to by- 
standers. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover, when she was 
mistress of the White House, once ex- 
pressed the opinion that the executive 
grounds would make a better appearance 
if there were fewer trees. Because of her 
helief she kept tree planting efforts at a 


Three surgeons have operated so ex- 
tensively in their efforts to preserve some 
of the trees that they present a much 
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Export Subsidies 
As New Solution 


Of Farm Problem AMERICAN 


THE NRA WEEK 
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BUSINESS 


Renewed Efforts to Find 
Foreign Markets for Our 
Surpluses; Possible Add- 
ed Production Curbs 


TENSITY OF LABOR SITUATIO 


OBJECTION TO ABANDONMENT OF SMALL INDUSTRY CODES—IN- 


TROL—MODIFICATION OF STEEL AGREEMENT PENDING 


N—EVASIONS OF PRICE CON- 


NEW EFFORT is to be made to induce 
“&% the NRA to urge upon industry a gen- 
eral reduction in the hours of work and a 
general increase in the rate of wages. 

The NRA Labor Advisory Board is to 
back the present request. A similar re- 
commendation was made last Marcn, 
when both President Roosevelt and Gen- 


HE Federal Government is beginning 

to think seriously again of the pros- 

pect for recapturing lost foreign markets 
for American farm products. 

Henry Wallace, secretary of agriculture, 
is showing unusual interest in that sub- 
ject. Other officials have joined in €X~) aa) Hugh §. Johnson urged upon employ- 
pressions that show Washington to be ers the need for diverting increased cor- 
turning its eyes lo prospective food buyers | noration income to payrolls. At that time 
the ether some companies announced wage increas- 

es but few cut hours. 
gested that processing tax tunds, now used | 9 prief prepared by the Labor Policy 


} 
to finance crop reduction, might be ee | Board and to be offered by the NRA Labor 
extensivels | Advisory Board the contention is made 
This remark was aimee at competitors) that NRA will fail unless it can assure 


of think | higher purchasing power to accompany 
that they have cornered markets once’ pisner present prices. 


held by the United States. meee | The brief says that the danger o 

Then Mr. Wallace is expressing hope- ure is made imminent as industriel 
fulness that enactment of tariff bargain- | 
ing legislation will open up new and worth- 
while outlets for the products of Amer- | 


ican farms. There are comments from) means they say. that labor lose a 
ay, Wale s purchas- 
other officials of the department that y Say p s 


ing power and consumers are forced ‘to 
European nations are tiring of their | pear the load. 
struggie for self-sufficiency in agriculture. ; 
W 


fail- 
now 
plan shutdowns or lowered rates of op- 
eration under their codes in.order to sup- 
port the present price structure. This 


a‘ | Point is made of reports showing that 
hether all of this is a sign that those | ingustrial profits hares 
on the inside are convinced of the dif- since a year ugo. 
ficulty of balancing farm production to’ “Perhaps never before,” said the brief, 
the domestic needs of this country, aS «gig the time appear so ripe as now for 
planned by the Agriculcural Adjustment the stimulating influence of further In- 
program, is a matter of opinion. creases such as will come from the appli- 
nee cation of the 10-10 principle.” This means 
Possible Marketing Curbs a ten per cent reduction in hours and a 10 
17 IS recognized, however, by the officials 0 Taga increase in the rate of pay under 
concerned, that unless outside markets; 
are found for surplus farm products, there gg poor 
will be increased pressure for legislation developed as the 
to limit marketing in many products as der more benign trade practices will head 
is to be done in cotton. Mr. Wallace is! £4 


| j * profits smé ‘o- |man of the National Retail Code Au-| ing will depend for success as a stimulant | 
to the wae of Federal powers larger profits and a smaller pro- | g a8 | 


compel farmers to limit their output or | 
their marketing. Yet that is recognized | 
by him as the probable logical a 


duction to retard the whole recovery 
program.” 


of a strictly domestic agriculture. ENERAL HUGH JOHNSON, NRA ad- 


Giecussan - be just about as difficult to abandon small 
Formerly this, . 
industry codes as it was to negotiate 
them. 
A storm of reaction has been produced 


Much of present 
markets concerns wheat. 
country exported from 150,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat annually. Dur- 
ing the past year it has exported through |, 
Another 29,000.0 ushels ave 
placed abroad through the agency of an Ror its at 
export corporation backed by Government | tel 
fiinds, which really subsidized the export. into NRA 

explains that the financed sales — - ports of oppression of small business man 
| the code system had been a_ bit 
level and so did not represent real dump-. overdone 
ing. He has observed that if other nations | Included in the protestants was Jacob 
think that the United States is helpless in | Maged Jersey City tailor. whe went to jail 
fighting for markets because Our price for charging 30 cents to press a suit of 
level is higher than that of other coun-' iotnes instead of 40 cents as required 
. under the code. This incident played a 

e reason for that observation is tha: | j,1¢e part in the decision of NRA to pull 
through the processing tax machinery the out of the job of regulating small service 
aes States yoy go the revenue | industries such as cleaning and pressing. 
produced just as readily to finance the| me tailor wanted President Roosevelt 
sale of farm products at world price levels. end Generel Jabneon to know that he 
as it can to use the money for direct boun- believed the code ye ie page im tole 
ties to farmers for cutting productions. ciness P 
Secretary Wallace has observed that this) 


arfecr o 2 | * * * 
country has a perfect set-up to meet anys _()PPOSITION to this change in policy 


dustry. This calls for collective bargain- 
ing by representatives of groups of work- 
ers as the basis of thei: numerical stand- 
ing. Thus, if a majority of the workers 
favored the A. F. of L., they would have a 
majority of representatives on a bargain- 
ing committee, while ¢ minority might 
‘represent a company union or an unaf- 
| filiated group of workers. 

| Union officials claim that this type cf 
bargaining is futile in practice and they 
ure out to fight for a closed shop, with 
imajority rule. 

As a result the country faces a summer 
,Wave of strikes chat promises now to be 
|more extensive than any in history. There 
‘definitely are’signs that the situation is 
getting out of hand so far as the existingz 


‘National Labor Board and the Concilia- | 


tion Service of the Department of Labor 
concerned. 


bees SUBJECT ot prices under the NRA 
codes simply will not down. 

Now there are reports of widespread 
bootlegging of industrial products. The 
‘products are being tvrned out and sold 
outside the codes and without regard to 
provisions in many codes requiring that 
|the sale prices be posted and that these 


prices represent a percentage above the) 


= of production.” 


| Cost of production is turning out to be 
|& vague term. However, it is the basis for 
|the pricing provisions of codes of fair 
(competition, Busines, men who fail to 
‘comply with the pricing requirements of 
| the code can be accused of illegal prac- 


i and punished. 
| Said Dr, Paul H. Nystrom, vice chair- 


i thority: 


“Reports indicate an enormous bootleg ‘them is whether or not there is a real! the-elbow, 
production and distribution of goods much | public interest in corporation securities, | 


like that which prevailed in the liquor 


| teenth Amendment.” 
He also observed: 


a riot of pricing inconsistencies, ambigu- 
| ities and impracticalities. It is the belief 
of many that the whole pricing phase will 
be swept out of the codes, which, if it hap- 
pens, will be a confession of defeat on the 
_part of the administration in its efforts to 
| lLandle the price situation.” 

2. 

_ JUST how code price controls are affect- 
¥ ing the cost of doing business was im- 
_pressed this week on Government pur- 
chasers. 

| The Treasury Department needed equip- 
| ment to carry on its work during the next 
| fiscal year starting July 1. Bids were 
| asked on letter files, card sections and 
desks. Fourteen identical bids were re- 
ceived. They showed the following com- 
parison with prices paid for the same 


competition. was not confined to the smaller in- 
dustries involved. It also included repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. 

The American Federation of Labor ob- 
jects to any policy that may narrow the. 
scope of Section 7a of the Recovery Act, | 
which guarantees to workers the right to | 
organize. It believes that a blanket code 
simply placing a bottom under wages and 
& top on hours would relieve the small 
industries from the labor requirements of 
the act. 


* | 
Prospective Markets | 


— past week, Mr. Wallace expressed 

the belies that througa tariff bargain- 
ing the United States before long might be 
able to open up markets for from 125.- 
000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
This is due to the fact that some countries 
that need to import wheat, also are in a 
position to sell in our market products 
that do not compete with the products of 
American manufacturers. 

“We have good soil and efficient ma- 
chinery and the most efficient methods for 
handling that machinery, and we can 
produce wheat just as cheaply in this 
country as anywhere in the world,” the 
Secretary said. “I do not think that the 
wheat farmers of Kansas and other large 
producing states would appreciate the 
Stutement that there is no future for 
their exports.” 

The suggestion has been made in Wasnh- 
ington that the drought, if it persists. may 
raise the price of wheat to a point where, 
under the law, the processing tax would) test of the Recovery Act with the legal | 
have to be removed. That point now is vision very doubtful whether the court. 
$1.06 a bushel as the average farm price. | Will uphold the right of the Federal Gov- | 
The present price at Chicago on a future 
delivery basis is around 90 cents. But 
farm prices are from 15 to 20 cents under 
that price on an average so a considerable 
advance would be needed to bring the 
processing tax into question. 

Beef Cattle Program 
HILE most of the week's discussion 
has concerned wheat, Congress had 
under consideration a bill to appropriate 
$150,000,000 for carrying out a program fer 


y= NRA is confronted with definite 
problems that have convinced General 
Johnson and Donald Richberg, general 
counsel, that @ change in policy must. 

occur. 
Among these problems are: 
1—-The popular impression, inspired by 
the Darrow National Recovery Review 
Board and by certain Senators, that the | 
Blue Eagle now represents oppression of | 
the small business man by the big indus- | 
trialist. 
2—The forthcoming Supreme Court. 


| 


operate wholly within a single State. 

3.—The physical difficuity of placing , 
under codes and of policing all the little | 
industries. Just negotiating these indus- 
trial constitutions took up the greater part 
of the time of his organization, General | 
Johnson complained. 

4—The admitted impossibility of en- 
forcing all provisions of bundreds of codes, 
With those provisions ranging from a 
regulation of the hours »f work of a ma-, 
beef cattle production contro). chine to the price charged for a haircut | 

There was involved in this proposal] an- and shoe anine. m » ee Of agents bigger | 
other sign of changed AAA policy, It than the prohibition army would be needed | 
concerned the processing tax that sup- |‘ this purpose. | 


; * 
posedly is required whenever a plan is put The alternative tu abandonment of | 


codes for small industries in the serv-) 
ice field is described by NRA officials to) 
be the conclusion of voluntary regional | 
agreements which then could be operated | 
: under the Recovery Administration. Study | 
is being made of the possibilities of agree- | 
Now a big appropriation is being plan- | rakigerd — a number of industries, includ- | 
ned with assurance tha: only a very small ing the ¢ con and pressing, restaurant 
tax, if any, will be applied to reimburse | 2%4 hotel business. | 
t. > Treasury. If cattle producers get a 
bounty without a tax to raise the money 
to pay it, then hog farmers and wheat 
farmers and cotton farmers will be ex- 
— to demand the same th'ng. Thev 
already ar "a 
the labor provisions have been interpreted and 
nues. 


ernment any expense that may be incur- 
red. Cattle producers are reported as in- 
tensely opposed to a tax on beef because 
they feel that the 2.25 cent a pound tax 


* 
§ haw LABOR SITUATION is of growing | 


President. AS explainee by A. F 
Cfficials, workers throughout the country. 


‘eccorded them ‘under the law. 
Education In Buying Foods | At present the country is witnessing an. 


intense drive for labor organization. 


ernment to police little business men who! | 


goods in the 1929 and the 1934 fiscal 

years, 

Equipment 1929 1934 1935 

Letter files .........:$23.15 $10.73 $30.62 

Card sections ....... 45.70 19.65 64,89 

Flat top desks ...... 40.50 19.70 50.00 
x* 


| T= NRA faced, with price troubles, is 


searching for a new policy. The one 
that is being looked at with favor just 
now calls for the setting of a minimum 
price, based on the costs of the most ef- 
ficient units in an industry, letting compe- 
tition take care of the situation above that 
point. 
This would represent acceptance of an 


idea applied by the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Administration to the milk price 
situation,. There the Government merely 


Sets the minimum price that milk dis- 
tributors must pay farmers for their raw | 


material. 


The NRA, as in the tire industry, could 
set. minimum prices for industries faced 
with price wars and cut-throat competi- 
tion. This would remove the necessity for 
price posting and for prohibitions against 
seiling below cost of production, which is 
an indefinite term. 

However, there is a good deal of senti- 
ment among officials for a pulling away 
from nearly all forms of price control. 

x** 
UCH INTEREST centers around the 
terms that will be written into the 


' code for the steel industry to be applied 


after May 31. At that time the present 
code expires. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion said that it found monopolistic tend- 
encies in the price provisions of the stec! 
code. 

General Johnson has suggested that 
there may be an elimination of the “wait- 
ing period” between announcement of 
prices and the time when they take effect. 
This has been termed a “period of co- 
ercion.” Also there is interest in the atii- 
tude to be taken in the new code toward 
the use of “basing points” in determining 
prices. Under that system, described bv 
the Trade Commission as tending toward 
monopoly, all prices must be based on a 
shipping point and include freight from 
that point to the consumer. 

rMHE NEXT MOVE is up to the Govern- 
ment in the controversy over a code 
fer the communications industry. The 
America:t Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Western Union have refused 
to accept a code, and threaten court ac- 


concern to NRA. officials and to the. tion to contest the right of NRA to regu- | 
‘late them in case a code is imposed upon ' 


them. 


controversy to a head when he outlined 


scheme of self-government. Thus far 


General Johnson never has requested the 


As a Duty of the Schools | strikes are occurring in such industries as | President to order a code into effect for 


automobile, coal, shipping, iron ore, oil, 
[Continued from Page 9.] 


tablishments, to ease their burdens by pro- | is being spoken of for the Summer. 


copper and manufacturing. A steel strike | 


an indust.y. 
In the present instance, the companies 


Vio- | have challenged the right of the Govern- 


viding them with needed information andj lence has peen increasingly in evidence.' yn ent to rcgulate their affairs through the 


service. | William Green, president of the A. F. of 
Miss Baylor believes it is essential that | L., asserts that workers are restless and 
those completing courses in home making| that trouble is going to increase unless 
and parent education be prepared to buy| Congress enacts the Wagner Industrial 
intelligently; that they know how to se-/| Disputes bill. 
lect vegetables, meat, and dairy products That measure, however, is not on the 
to distinguish between good and bad bar-/| present list of “must” legislation, now 
gains in shoes, and be informed about the | scheduled for early June. Rather it is on 
best ways of heating homes; and that the| the agenda of subjects that the President 
words “premium,” “endowment policy,” | believes should be studied by a joint Con- 
and “term,” as applied to insurance sha!l gressional committee during the summer 


Recovery /fct, they already are 
subject to supervision through the Inter- 


state Cornmerce Commission and may be | 


subject to regulation by a Communications 
Commission. 

The two large componies, A. T. & ‘I. 
and Western Union, claim that the trade 
practice and labor provisions of the sur- 
gested code would increase their costs and 
necessitate higher rates. Labor repre- 


not be just so much Greek to them. months. 


Education for consumership, contends | xx 
Miss Baylor, is not a new problem, but is | [ADUSTRY now is seeking to settle iis | 
one which today is broader and more in-| 
sistent than ever before. 


labor disputes on the basis of the set- 


sentatives contend that the objection is to 
agreeing to accept the requirements of 
Section 7a of the Recovery Act. 

Users of telegraph service entered pro- 
tests against the proposed code on the 


tlement reached in the automobile in-| ground that it would add to their costs. 


Publie vs- Private 
Spending to Help 
Speed Recovery 


“The codes that have been approved are | 


Discarded Is the Idea That 
Official Can Bring Back 
Prosperity — New Moves 


To Aid Jobless 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

men must have assurance of stability, and 
there must be means to encourage pri- 
vate building. By placing added burdens 
on employers through wage and hour re- 
quirements the Government fosters higher 
prices and smaller turnover, which may 
cause a slowing up in business, Also, it 
is not in the field of distribution that the 
unemployment problem lies. 

To this, the Federal Government now 
is replying, in effect: 

We do not entirely agree with this. It 
is our belief that real activity in the in- 


machinery, as well as transportation, nor- 
mally follows the pick-up in general trade. 
But we know that the banks are burst- 
‘ing with money that should be put to 
| real use. We want to do what we can 
to get that money working. Certainly the 
Federal Government cannot go on for- 
ever carrying the load of unemployment 
when privete business and finance are in 
@ position to take-over an increasing part 
of that load. 

It is at that point that the various 
plans now being projected really fit in. 

The securities act is being amended so 
that corporations needing money to meet 
obligations coming due, or to finance 
needed projects, will be less hesitant about 
offering their stocks and bonds to the 
public. At the same time the public with 
money to invest, would be assured of full 
facts concerning the securities offered, and 
would be given a chance not enjoyed very 
often during the past year, to invest in 
new securities. 
| As Government officials see it, the 
loosening of restrictions on public financ- 


to industry upon several tactors. Among 


|and ‘another, whether or not the corpora- 


| ‘ ministrator, is finding that it may Pusiness before the repeal of the Eigh- | tions themselves desire any extensive 


financing. 

Financiers said this past week °that 
there is a need and a demand. They 
said that they knew of from one to two 
billions of financing that needs immediate 
attention. This, however, is old financing, 
and would involve a mere transfer and 
not new expenditures. 


Problem of Small Concerns 

But, say officials, the test of the theory 
that the rigid securities act tended to 
hold back business during the past year, 
will come corporations decide 
whether they will offer new security issues 
to raise money for expenditure on pur- 
chases of new machinery, or new build- 
ings, or new expansion. Only in that way 
will jobs be created and activity stimu- 
lated. 

The securities act amendment touches 
just one field. Another, broader and more 
urgent, lies in the field of credit for busi- 
ness operation. Thousands of small con- 
cerns are reported to be hard pressed for 
money with which to continue activity, 
although possessing sound security and 
offering a good risk. 

Legislation tc meet this situation awaits 
an agreement between House and Sen- 
ate conferees to be speeded to the White 
House for signature. It is sponsored in 
the Senate by Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia. 

When the present’ bills become law, 
there will be available to small business- 
men from $440,000,000 to $530,000,000 of 
Government funds. Loans against these 
funds will be available through the .Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
through the Federal Reserve Banks. The 
estimate is that billions may be applied 
for. 


Credit Insurance 
But there is another part of the forth- 
coming law that will fit in more neatly 


dustrial paternalism. This follows the line 
of credit insurance. 
Thus, the Government will permit 


| for 
needed, it can discount those loans up to, 
80. per cent of their face value with the) ing 
spend a quarter of a billion dollars: an- 
_nually. 
be widely used to release bank credit to | preparations now are under an NRA code. 


banks to make loans to private business 
operating purposes, and then, if 


Federdl Reserve system. This is Senator 
Glass’ system, and he feels that it will 


the industries that need it. 

Judged by the expressions of Senators, 
there are large numbers of business enter- 
prises that need working capital to forge 


Situation in this way: 

A businessman, with orders on his 
books, may find that NRA wage and hour 
requirements would mean the exhaustion 
of his funds before he could fill the or- 
ders. His bank, once burned, refuses to 


lend him rioney. Now, if he desires, he 


| will be permitted, after the law takes ef- 


‘fect, to make application for a loan from 


the Federal Reserve Bank or from the Re- 


his area, 


Intermediate Credit 

But, if that application is not approved, 
he still can go back to his banker with a 
better chance of success. The banker will 
be able to make a loan, backed by ade- 
quate collateral, and then, by agreeing to 
accept 20 per cent of the risk, can take 
that loan to the Federal Reserve bank, if 
need be, and turn it into hard cash. Loans 
may be made for as long as five years. 
The plan really calls for the creation of 
an intermediate cre@it system but with- 
out adding to the present banking ma- 
chinery of the country. 
| That is meeting the credit jam on one 


are dissatisfied with the way the NRA!* General Johnson brought the present | front. 


But there is another even bigger front. 


|enforced. They are pictured as ready to ,w# code for the telegraph industry andj|It is in the field of mortgage lending, a | build homes. 
battle for the rights which they think are, hinted that it might be imposed if not | credit field that now is frozen tighter than cent years the readiness of individuals to- 
accepted as the basis for negotiating a’ a drum. 


For several months past the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Home 
Owers Loan corporation have been at- 
tempting to melt some of the frozen mort- 
gages on farms and on homes by giving 
mortgage holders Government bonds in 
exchange for the mortgages. But that has 
not meant new jobs or new capital flow- 
ing out of the banks and into use. 


| Money for Building 
_ Now, through the plans for home repair 
and home building pending in Congress, 
it is proposed to use the powers and the 
resources of the Federal Government to 
insure mortgages and to jnsure loans, in 
an effort to attack private capital back 
to the building field. 

he obligation of the Government would 
be limited, bui through its offices, decep- 
seated reforms would be worked in the 
field of real estate financing, which is by 
far the largest field of financing in the 
Nation. Its stagnation is credited by of- 


dustries such as mining, construction and | 


4 


with the present Gaovernment urge to|Price-cutting is observed. This suggestion | 
pull gradually away from the field of in- | WaS offered the NRA May 14 at a hearing: 


Dealers are not included in the code... 


ahead. The new plan would meet that. 


construction Finance Corporation office in | 


recovery burden, so far as possible now, | 


‘ders of private industry. 


different ideas. 


om 


Injury to Pottery Industry 
From a Flood of Imports 


Pottery from Japan, Great Britain, and | 
Germany is eating into the American 
market to the distress of domestic pro- 
ducers. Particularly acute is the influx 
of inexpensive cups and saucers, On rec- 
ommendation of NRA Administrator 
Huch S. Johnson, President Roosevelt has 
ordered the Tariff Commission to inves- 
tigate the import problem to see if it 
threatens to hurt the NRA code for the 
pottery industry. 


Changes of Too Much Time 


all 600 broadcasting stations are saying. 
In Time Payment Plans 'To have something to work on, the Com- 


Trade Commission’s Plan to 
Study Broadcasts 


Advertising in periodicals is easily 
checked by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which can get all the papers and 
magazines it wants at the nearest news- 
stand. 

When it decided the other day to look 
for false and misleading advertising over 
the radio, the Commission had no way 


Most electric refrigerators are sold on 


In Radio Advertising 


of knowing what the wild waves from | 


'mission has asked stations to mail to it 


every week the commercial continuities 
which they broadcast. 


These will be checked by the Commis- 
sion to see if they violate the law dealing 
with unfair methods of competition, of 
which false advertising is one type. 

To save the stations postage money, 
the Commission is supplying them with 
, government franks. 

If false advertising is found in the copy, 
both station and advertiser will be given 
a chance to sign a stipulation not to do 
it again. Otherwise, the case will pro- 
ceed through public hearing. Commission 
ruling, and maybe the courts. 

Excluded in the copy to be furnished 
‘by individual stations are network pro- 
grams and transcriptions. 


bers of the trade complain to the NRA. 

Sometimes they are sold without a down 

payment and in a lot of cases the cooler 

is repossessed and sold to somebody else, 

the NRA was told May 15 at a hearing. 
on plans to amend the code. Blue Eagle | 
restrictions are avoided frequently, it was. 
stated, by selling through distributors not 
kound by code. 


a time basis—too much vime, Some mem- | 


Better Macaroni | 


| An Effect of NRA’ 


| 
Special Label for Low Grade 
Product Under Code | 


Lost in an NRA maze of much less | 
vital information is the new deal in maca- 
roni. | 

Listen to the official NRA pronounce- 
ment, mimeographed in the best style of 
the NRA printery: “One principal result | 
‘of the macaroni industry code is that 
consumers are now getting higher quality | 
macaroni, according to G. G. Hoskins, 
chairman of the code authority, reporting | 
on the first three months of operation = 
under the code. 

“The code requires that macaroni made 
‘from low-grade flour shall be labeled | 
‘This product is below standard but not | 
illegal.” Before approval of the code. cut- 
throat price competition had forced the 
‘quality of ingredients lower and lower, | 
until ‘cow-feed’ was used in some in- 
/stances, according to Mr. Hoskins.” 

Under the code, the industry has a labo- 
ratory in Washington where water-on- 
faulty coefficients of cubical | 
expansion, and puncture-proof casings can | 
diagnosed. 


structions to our staff 


i 


inpartially. 


those views. 


To the 719 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
| Who Joined Us This Week and 


Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


The purpose of The United States News is to 
present each week a comprehensive review and. 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid in- 


to gather all phases of 


controversial questions and to explain them 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public life, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 


| Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


Protests at Eagles 


On Prison Products. 
| week to which we call 


Hearing for Garment Makers’ 
| On Their View of Practice | 
| Cotton garment makers don’t like to 
‘see Blue Eagles on goods made by prison 
‘labor, so they have complained to the 
|NRA, with the code authority making the 
‘complaint. Use of the Eagle was per-. 
mitted by Administrator Hugh Johnson in 
en order issued May 13. The pros and} 
‘cons will be heard May 28’at an NRA 
hearing. | 
| The industry mentions that its code. 
covers factories in 42 States employing | 
150,000 workers. The prison goods carry , 
@ special eagle which includes a. State- | 
ment about the prison industries code. | 
Use of two kinds of eagles is viewed by | 
private makers as confusing to buyers. 

Under the prison code, work is limited | 
to 40 hours a week and products must 
not be below fair prices of competing | 
private goods. Further, prison labor must | 
be contracted ior at amounts equaling in> 
value the labor overhead of competing 
private industry. 


tended to be an intimate 
situation with an eye to 


found on page one. 


| | today. 
Hoisery at Less Than Cost | 


Despite Code Regulations 


‘Code or no code, hosiery can be bought | 
for less than it costs to make it pro-* 
vided shoppers know their hose. So the | 
hosiery code authority wants the NRA 
code amended to allow some figures on. 
production costs. Having fashioned a full . 
set of cost data, the authority then could 
declare that an emergency exists provided | 


ture time is saved for vou 


national capital. 


on plans to amend the code. 


Higher Wages Under Code 


| For Package Medicines 


package 


For medicines, Americans  # ANALYSIS 


The 1,400 concerns making these 


‘approved May 16 by Administrator Hugh 
Johnson, and effective May 28. 


About 24,000 emploves will be affected by 
wage and hour provisions, which should 
net them about 10 per cent higher wages 
on the average. 


Plea for a Special Code 
For Corncob Pipe Industry 


Without « code for their corncob pipes, 
makers of the “Missouri meerschaum,” | 
/centered in the show-me State, want 
NRA to present them with a compact ot) 
fair competition. At a hearing May 17 
they presented their claims. : 

Opposed to a corncob pipe code was 
John A. O'Donnell Jr., of the NRA Labor | 
Advisory Board, who thinks the Missouri 
industry belongs under the general code 
for the smoking pipe industry. 


hour of one evening a 


national affairs. 


ficials with causing a large volume of un- 
employment. | 
Success for this ambitious program, if 


enacted, may depend on two things, in size. 
the view of its sponsors. One is the 
readiness of building trade labor and ot But vou will note 


the building material industry to offer 
' bargains in price. The other is the willing- 
ness of persons with jobs and with re- 
sources to borrow in order to improve or! 
After being burned in re- 


g0 into debt may have been checked. 


| Change in Attitude | 
It is being noted in Washington that. 
| with these new moves to encourage private 
capital, there has gone a change in the 
official attitude toward the NRA. No 
longer is business being ufged to reduce 
the hours of work or to raise wages in 
blanket fashion. 

| Neither is there further White House 
encouragement for those who believe that. 
the Government must spend its way oul | 
of the depression. The earlier plans for a 
/new public works fund of from three to 10 
| billions of dollars have given way to a 
‘program that calls under the budget for 
‘less than one billion. Part of that, too, 
/'may be used for direct relief purposes. ‘ : 
‘The urge at this time is for a shift of Circulation 
frem Government shoulders to the shoul- 
If this doesn’t , 
work, then the next Congress may nave | 


Here are some of the principal features each 


your attention. 


TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 


survey of the present day 
the future. It is designed 


to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
of the most important personality in government 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 


and a summarized analysis 


is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 


6. WHO’S WHO IN GOVERNMENT — Every 
week we present essential biographical facts helping 
you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE —So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news coiumns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 
: or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. If vou spend an 


week in the reading of 


The United States News you will find that you 
have a better-than-average understanding of 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to vou over the week-end and without  ° 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 


that 


nevertheless the 


articles in The United States News are prepared 
With magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


If you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to vour 
friends or send us the names of those tec whom 
we may write with your recommendation. 


Che United States News | 


Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 
Revival of Drinking Bar and Brass Rail 


Lawful to Take Alcoholic Drinks in Stand. 
ing Position in New York—Infractions 


Of Law Not Crimes-Tax Dodging 


1 faked YORKERS can stand at the bar 
with a foot on the rail after July 1, 
as in the old pre-prohibition days of con- 
vivial saloon accommodations for drink- 
ers of alcoholic beverages. Governor Leh- 
man has signed the permanent liquor con- 
trol bill which makes this possible in New 
York State. | 
Many hotels and restaurants in New 
York City are said to bc preparing to build 
“the biggest bar in town.” Bars from 60 


Collections dropped to 62 thousand dollars 
in 1932 »nd to 50 thousand dollars in 1933. 


Traffic Offenses Not Crimes 
A RADICAL REDUCTION in the num- 

ber of criminals in New York State 
has been effected by a law removing the 
stigma of crime from certain offenses 
against public order and describing them 
as infractions of the law. These infrac- 
tions of the law that are no longer crim- 


man, is retroactive. About a half million 
persons convicted in the past of traffic 
violations are blanketed back into the 
Staius Of good citizens and may truthful- 
ly deny conviction for crime. 


One-ton Cheese; Biggest in Wold 
hae BIGGEST CHEESE ever made in 
the world 
Eighty-fourth State Fair, Aug. 25-31, to oe 
held at Milwaukee, Wis. The cheese will 
weigh 1 ton; the largest cheese of previ- 
ous record weighed 1,650 pounds, was con- 
densed from 16,000 pounds of milk, was 
made over 75 years ago and was exhibited 
at the Wisconsin State Fair in 1859. 
Approximately 0,000 pounds of milk 
will go into the making of the new 1-ton 
cheese. After it is shown at the fair and 


is to be shown at the’ 


' 


The Building Decline: 


Building operations in the 
the United States having a 


25,000 and over decreased 22.1 per cent, 
curing 1933 as compared with 1932. 


364 cities in| 
population of. 


eT- | 


—MONDAY. MAY 


21, 1934. 


vee 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 


Seeking Federal Aid 


SUPPORTING BUILDING PLANS For Unpaid Teachers 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


bilitation loans will be met by the Gov- |help finance low-cost residential projects 
of the slum-replacement type. 


| mits were issued in these cities for build- “1"™ent and will be confined to advances | 


| 


ings to cost $408,580.648. 
Decreases were shown in 


geographical divisions, outlined by the owners and the cooperating agencies. 


The Mountain and Pacific States show 


6 of the 7 


a decided increase in building, caused 
jargely by two large bridges 


in San Francisco Harbor. 


Presidential building dropped 12.7 per 
cent in value, comparing 1933 
Value of such construction decl 


$114,615,429 to $100,002,093. 


Atlantic was the only geogr 


Sion to show an increase in 
cost of residential buildings. 


being 


The Middle | 
the estimated | 


of credit that meet standards and condi- 


governmental direction to enable private | 


erected agencies to make first-mortgage loans on €TS in building and loan associations, sim- | 
/newly constructed houses up to 80 per ilar to the insurance provided for i:ank. 
‘cent of the appraised value of the prop- | ‘depositors, is the fourth phase of the 
with 1932.|erty, and to make new mortgages on ex- | Program. These institutions are custo- 
ined from isting homes up to 60 per cent of the dians of the funds of small savers, and it 
The 1S essential that they should be given 


aphical divi- | loans will usually carry not more than five | €Very reasonable protection. Insurance ot 


appraised value of the property. 


|poration or mortgage associations under 
| Strict Federal supervision to increase the | 
| amount of mortgage funds available in 
To make funds available for new home |'egions where interest rates are unduly 
construction and to improve the mortgage High because sufficient local funds are 
‘market, the second phase of the program acking. The activities of these associa- | 
is long-term mortgage financing. It pro-| tions will be limited almost entirely to 
ed| vides mutual mortgage insurance under ‘nsured residential mortgages. 


Proposal f or RFC Loan of $75,- 
000,000 Before President 


The third phase provides for the incor- | Seventy-five million dollars of Federal 
‘funds for unpaia school teachers. 

| This is the plea laid before President 
Roosevelt by members of the House of 
Representatives from Illinois. Calling at 
,the White House last week, they sought 


| to obtain the President’s support for a 
bill authorizing the Reconstruction Fie 
‘nance Corporation to lend up to $75,000,< 
000 to school districts. 
Representative Sabath (Dem.) of 
Chicago, Ill., told the President that the 
RFC had $100.000,000 available but that 
$75,000,000 would suffice. This is the sum 
called for in Representative Sabath’s bill, 
Out of the total $22,000,000 would be 


Insurance for share and certificate hold- 


per cent interest and will be amortized by this type is necessary in order to arrest Peeded in Chicago and Illinois, ke said. 


periodic payments over 20 years. Similar | 


any further drain on these institutions! Twenty-seven States are ir need of 


to 100 feet in length will be common, it 1s 
anticipated. 

The new ‘aw provides that alcoholic 
beverages may be sold at a bar which 
may be “incidental” and “not predomi- 
nant” in the estabJishment and that only 
one bar should be permitted, except at 
the seashore, where 2a: additional bar may 
be allowed for a fee “equivalent to the 
annual fee paid by the licensee.” 

The State Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire is in special session to consider the 
question of control of legalized liquor 
traffic. Two bills before the Legislature 
oth would provide a state store system 
of disp-nsinz liquor; they vary in other 
respects. The joint committee on judi- 
ciary and, liquor laws of the Senate and 
House, to which these bills have been re- 
ferred, have begun public hearings. 

Repeal of prohibition in Alaska, effect- 
ive May 11, by act of its own Territorial 
Legislature, is hailed as the first step 1 
the direction of home rule. Consideration] 
of the liquor question by the Alaska Leg- 
islature was authorized by Federal law. 

New regulations provide for sale of 
liquor in original packages, not to be 
drunk on the premises. Purchases may 
be made to any adu't from any licensed 
liquor stores, which include drug stores, 
grocery stores and others. : 

A plan to fingerprint and photograph 
salesmen and agents for alcoholic bever- 
age distributors was considered by the 
State Alcoholic Beverage Board of Rhode 
Island. 


inal are certain violations of traffic regu- 
lations. 

A man may park tcl close to a fire 
plug from now on without being classified 
as a public enemy. He may make a wrong 
turn, and need not become a fugitive from 
justice. 

The law, just signed by Governor Leh- 


insurance arrangements are provided to | 4Md to put them in a position to resume Federal loans with which to pay their 

'their normal useful functions. teachers, according to Representative 

I believe that the initiation of this broad |Sabath. Fifteen others could use loans, 

and sound program will do much to ate- and only six have made no request for 
_viate distress and to raise perceptibly the aid, he said. 


closes| Estimated cost of new nonresidential | 
b- — it will be stored for a year to | buildings decreased 35.9 per cent. There 
Tipen it; it will then be cut and distrib- | Was an increase of 5.6 per cent in the. | 
uted to patrons of the dairy lunch at the Value of additions, alterations. and re- "teas oe anes eee 


19 isti 

| | how- tions for the entire country a number of | standards of good living for many of our! The RFC loans would be secured by 
sack e “a e| geographic divisions. cities showed large increases. Among families throughout the land. collateral which, Representative Sabath 
carl anufac- | There was @ decrease in the value of! these are New York, Peoria, Ill., St. Louis, | FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. (claimed, would assure repayment. Chicago 
. public buildings for which contracts were Mo., Lexington, Ky., and San Francisco. The White House, May 14, 1934. lis offering leins on unused real estate : 


during the Milkland Festival which 


Taxes and Tax Dodging 


of wealth and pay- 
ing the necessary costs of government 
should be the objectives of taxation, in 
the opinion of Daniel W. Hoan, mayor of 
the city of Milwauxee. We are still im- 
posing taxes on the basis of a minimum 
of public assistance to our “most exploited 
class,” he observes, and he predicts that 
the problem of redistributing wealth, not 
yet approached in America, will soon arise. 

Mayor Hoan’'s views 2/e given in an ar- 
ticle under the title of “Taxes and Tax 
Dodgers.” The bogey of high taxes, he 
asserts, serves only the purpose of under- 
mining public con.idence “in the service- 
ability of organized government” and “to 
keep the tax burden falling on the poor 
instead of the rich.” ; 

Thousands of workers who own their 
own homes are attracted by -the cry 
against taxes, Mayor Hoan points out, 
“and assist these selfish groups masque- 
rading as leagues of small taxpayers.” 
An extra dollar in taxation on each thou- 
sand of valuation may cause the home 
owner who is assessed $5,000 to pay $5 
more in taxes; but to owners of huge es- 
tates or office buildings this extra dollar, 
Says Mr. Hoan, means a. great deal of 
money. 

“People do not Jose their homes be- 
cause of tax payments,” he asserts, “but 
because they are out of employment and 
cannot pay their intercst and mortgage 
installments.” 


Would Abolish City Government 
BOLITION of municipal government 
in New Jersey is proposed. In its 
place would be set up twenty-one areas 
of government covering the entire State, 

The Municipal Planning Commission 
set up last year by the State Legislature , 
is giving serious consideration to the 
plan. A survey of existing municipal gov- 
ernments is to be made, if money can be 
found for the purpose. 

County lines would be followed in the 
demarcation of the proposed twenty-one 
areas of government. The administrative 
bodies to be set up would take over all 
functions of local sovernment. 

Municipal officials have decided to co- 
operate in a study of the plan. Ques- 
tionnaires have gone unanswered. It may 
be necessary to raise a fund of $50,000 by 
private subscription to finance the sur- 
vey; the commission has no available ap- 
propriation. 


Subsistence Homesteading 
In Texas 

has taken kindly to the idea of 

subsistence homesteads and pro‘ects 
are in progvess of establishment in vac‘ious 
parts of the State. An architect, Hugo 
F. Kuenne, supervising architect for the 
Federal subsistence hoinestead Givisinc of 
the Department of Interior, is engineering 
the plans. 

Comfortable homes for industrial work- 
ers are to be located near enough to their 
work to be convenient and far enouga 
into the open spaces to provide flower ana 
truck gardens, with ample space to cae 
for a milch cow, a flock ef poultry or 
even a few pigs. 

At Three Rivers, there ‘s to be a colony 
of 50 homes. Streets have been built, aii 
irrigation system installen, and bids for 
construction of the buildings invited. The 
project is to be completed wituin four 
months. 

Midway between Port Arthur and Beau- 
mont is to be another colony of 50 homes. 
Bids will be invited within a few weeks. 


theres WEY cro DO NOT DRY OUT 
They 


round, firm, fully packed—no loose 
ends. That’s why Luckies “keep in con- 
dition”’—do not dry out. Luckies are 
always in all-ways kind to your throat. 


Copyright, 1934. The 


Status of Gambling in Nevada American Tobacco Company. 


NEVADA laws legalizing gam- 

bling remain on the statute books? In- 
itiative petitions for a referendum at the 
general elections in November, filed by 
opponents of gambling, are now in the 
hands of the secretary of State of Nevada. 
Representatives of gambling interests, who 
assert that they have’ the Support of a 
large section of the taxpaying public are 
examining these petitions to see whether 
they are in order and valid to command 
lgal compliance. 

Counsel for these vested gambling inter- 
ests assert that taxpayers from all over 
the State have voluntarily organized in 
an effort to retain the gambling law be- 
cause of the revenue it provides which 
keeps down the general tax rate. Boot- 
leg gambling is declared to be the alter- 
native shou'd a referendum vote eliminate, 
as proposed, all forms of gambling with 
the possible exception of pari-mutuel bet- 
ting on horse races, 

In nine months of 1931, when legalized 
gambling law became Operative over 95 
thousand dollars was collected in one 
county alone in gambling license fees, 


Luckies are made of only the clean cen- 
ter leaves—the mildest, best-tasting 
tobaccos. And then, “It’s toasted” for 
throat protection. Every Lucky Strike is 


“It’s toasted” 
V Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat 


s Effect on Cities 
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cata on building operations. The Burea 
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FINANCE 


14 TRANSPORTATION 


New Deal Through Bankers’ Kyes 


“Best Government Governs Least” 


Federal Policies Rather Than Bank Problems 


Chief Theme of Speakers at Convention; 
Administration Views Heard 


The Federal Government and _ its 
policies, and not banks and their prob- 
lems primarily, were the central themes 
in the addresses delivered at the National 

‘sociation of Mutual Savings Banks con- 
vention in New York last week. 

Several members of the Government 
were among the. speakers explaining Fed- 
eral activities at the meeting, regarded 
by bankers as one of the most important 
annual gatherings in the financial world. 

Sharp attacks on the NRA, the TVA, 
and the Government’s alleged socialistic 
leanings featured the gathering. While 


admitting that the crisis was past, the; 


bankers themselves called for modifica- 
ticn of some of the features of the New 
Deal. On the whole, they were Satisfied 
that the aims of the Administration were 
good and sound, and that real benefit had 
accrued to the nations in the last year. 

Nearly 1,000 bankers from savings in- 
stitutions in 18 States, representing near- 
ly ten billion dollars in deposits, were in 
attendance. 

Significant comments by leading =r 
ers follow: 


Much Good Accomplished 


Philip A. Benson, president of the As- 
sociation and president, 
Bank, Brooklyn: 

We have watched with careful atten- 
tion the measures put forth by the Na- 
tional Government, designed to restore 
prosperity to the people of our country. 
These plans have made drastic changes 
in our economic and financial structure, 
even going to the extent of a revaluation 


“T am no Moses” 


Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, | 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 


who told a bankers’ convention last week 
that he was no Moses to lead the rail- 
roads out of all their difficulties alone. 
The evolution of the industry is lead- 
ing it toward Government owner- 
ship, he said, adding that it was 
not an end to be feared. 


o-- 


of the dollar in terms of gold. No doubt 
much good has been accomplished in re- 
lieving the distress of a larger number of 
home owners, in bringing employment to 
those who could not otherwise be em- 
ployed, and in stimulating business by the 
use of various agencies. However, I be- 
lieve prosperity is something that cannot 
be confined within the limits of our na- 
tional borders, nor can it be kept outside 
of. those borders. 

If we are to be prosperous, the world 
must be prosperous and better trade rela- 
tions with the world would be helpful to 
us. Of course, it is to be assumed that 
this country cannot do everything to 
secure world prosperity, that other na- 
tions must do their part, but to help bring 
about conditions of prosperity through 
normal trade might be more effective than 
any number of relief measures. 

I am inclined to believe that some 
measures proposed would have been harm- 
ful if enacted. Others that have been 
enacted should be modified. Regulation 
of normal business activities, including 
matters within the scope of private 
management, enforced disclosure of in- 
formation, and matters of like purport, 
are socialistic in trend and will be harm- 
ful in effect. While we believe in honesty 
and integrity and fair dealing, as do all 
men of good will everywhere, we still be- 
lieve that the least government is the best 
government. 


A Return of Optimism 


Henry Bruere, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on railroads and 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York: 

Growing out of the abatement of busi- 
mess and industrial activity during the 
four years last passed were the accom- 
panying depression of spirit and impair- 
ment of hope, and one of the readily dis- 
tinguishable manifestations of this cen- 
tered about the future of the railroads. 

There were many who asserted the vir- 
ility and dominance of the railroads, or 
at least of the railroads as they had existed, 
had passec, and that they had entered 
upon decline and decar. Your committee 
is gratified to be able to discern and re- 
port tha, this psychology of despair con- 
cerning the present anu future estate of 
the railroads is giving way to cheerful- 
mess and a measure ot confidence. We 
welieve that the new optimism is saner 


and more reasonably derived than the | 


despondency which preceded it. 


Criticism of TVA 


Hampshire Savings Bank, Concord, N. H., | 
and a member of the committee on public 
utilities of the ‘Association: 


It may not be the business of our na- 
tional association to question the wisdom 
of the purpose behind this project (the 
Tennessee Valley Independent), which is 
stated to be “the economic and social de- 
velopment of a great region under the 
guidance of the Federal Government.” 

It involves many 
aside from the development of electric 
power upon a gigantic scale. It is our 
business, however—indeed, it is our sol- 
emn duty—to try to understand and es- 
timate as accurately as we can the effect. 
‘upon the future of privately owned utili- | 
ties because of this invasion of the field | 


Dime Savings 


of the Federal Government. 


Defense of the TVA 

David E. Lilienthal, Director and Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority: 

The Authority is under duty to acquire 
a market for its power. 

It is authorized to compete with existing 
utilities, and for this purpose is expressly 
empowered to erect duplicate facilities 
But no competing facilities have been. 
constructed, and I am authorized to say 
that under its present Board none will be 


native has been exhausted. The Authority, | 
in public and in private, has urged this | 
same principle of reasonableness upon 
municipalities in its area. 

The almost insatiable need for new 


you have supplied, in major part, you 
of the savings banks, the insurance com- 
_ panies, the trust funds. The fate of your 
billions of conservative capital has been 
put into the hands of a managerial mi- 
nority. Have they justified your trust 
and confidence? We all know that some 
have, and their record is a matter of price 
_to business men everywhere. But these 
bright spots are not typical. 

of these management proups as a whole 
is not creditable. 

The record shows that important com- 
mon stock management groups have in 
effect been steadily confiscating senior se- 
curity values. 


Demand for Experiment 


tion. The President and Congress, in set- 


were merely responding to an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment. The public, invest- 
ors and consumers alike, demanded an ex- 
periment on a broad scale, of public elec- 
tric operation. This development was de- 
signed to serve as one means of seeking to 
prevent a continuation of financial and 
,operating practices which had brought 
discredit on the entire industry, sound and | 
unsound managements alike. 

There is no basis for the hystorical cries | 
of those who see, or pretend to see, dis- 
aster ahead for the electric industry. Can 
it be that they are deliberately trying to 
depress the prices of sound senior securi- 
ties, so that they can be bought in at 
hysteria prices? This may be a subject 
which would merit investigation by public 
agencies, and perhaps by senior security 


tual Savings Banks. 

Whe have been given a national power 
policy to execute in the Tennessee Valley. 
‘It is intended to serve as a demonstration 
/and an experiment. It answers an over- 
whelming public demand, after a decade 
of experience injurious to both investors 
and consumers. Under this new policy 
prudent investment in useful property will 
not only be respected but protected. We 
believe that this limited operation of a 
public power system will set up a pre- 
cedent of trusteeship in this business 
which will have a sound effect upon the 
financial policies of private utilities, and 
will work to the advantage of the insti- 
tutional investor in this great industry. 


Insurance of Deposits 

Walter H. Bennett, president of the as- 
sociation’s committee on national legisla- 
tion, also president of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, New York: 

A committee was appointed to inter- 
view the President of the United States 
on the subject (deposit insurance), to 
urge the mutual savings bank problem be 
adequately considered and that provision 
be made which would enable mutual 
banks to participate in an equitable man- 
ner in deposit insurance if they so elected. 

Such an interview was had and the 
President was found to be sympathetic. 
As a result, a conference was arranged 
with Senate leaders uf the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Following these 
conferences certain well known experts 
in banking were consulted to draft meas- 
ures intending to accomplish the aims of 
the mutual banks. Soon after the first of 
the year, however, conferences with offi- 
cials in Washington convinced the commit- 
tee that the time was not opportune for 
securing chunges in the permanent plan 
and such suggestions would not likely re- 
ceive the mature consideration to which 
they were entitled during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, 


“Parlor Pinks” in Capital 

C. Willard Young, president of C. W. 
Young & Co., investment managers, New 
York: 

During the last few years I have spent 
considerable time in Washington working 
with various members of the Administra- 
tion and their advisors. Recently I have 
been told that there are a lot of com- 
munists or so-called Reds in Washington. 
I cannot quite believe all this. Instead of 
Reds in Washington, we have a lot of 
Pinks—Parlor Pinks. These, to my mind, 
are more dangerous, more contemptible. 
and more insidious than the Reds. 

And I shall not forget a conference 
with one of the academic know-it-alls or 
cure-it-alls who made the statement with 
great ferocity and pounding of “the fist 
upon the table that “I don’t give a damm 
about anybody’s securities.” And I pointed 
out to him that the zgreat unheard ma- 
jority was small property owners and 
small capitalists; that there were more 
than 13,500,000 mutual savings vank de- 


ance policy holders besides 5,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 other small investors. His reply 
was “That leaves me colic.” I felt like’ 
saying, ‘Well, they are tne forgotten men, 


far-reaching plans | 


upen a scale so great as to be only possible ' 


and may God aelp them.” 


capital in this great business of electricity | 


The record 


investors, such as the Association of Mu-— 


when backed by the power and resources , 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average tor Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY INDEX FALLS 
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constructed, until every reasonable alter- | 
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| 


Neither the industry nor the investors | 
took effective action to meet this situa- | 


ting up the Tennessee Valley Authority, ' 
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88.7. 
usual post-easter drop. 


sonal gain according to the 


ENERAL business activity has lost part of the recent more than sea- 


composite index which fell to 87.5 from 


Data for April indicate decline in sales of retail stores in excess of 


+ 


OUTPUT-OF AUTOS SLACKENS 


Output, according to Cram’s 


while slight gains were recorded 


NOTHER substantial decline in automobile production marked the week. 


estimates, dropped to 79,305 units, 10,972 


less than in preceding week. Ten companies showed smaller production 


by three. 
+ 


CARLOADING TOTAL DECLINES 


but 77,087 cars over the figure for 


Page eo geeertaiy of revenue freight for week of May 4 (latest shown on 
A chart) were 604,205 cars, decrease of 4,449 cars from preceding week 


the week in 1933. Loadings thus far this 


year almost two million cars over last year. 


+ 


AVERAGE STOCK PRICES FALL 


AY 


shares contrasted with 6,992,000 


many stocks. 


merce. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


ERAGE stock prices continue to shrink being estimated at $82.96 fon 
the week compared with $87.93 for previous week; turnover of 9,481,000 


in week before. New lows recorded by 


Utilities alone held their ground. 
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STEEL PRODUCTION HEAVIER 
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RODUCTION of steel ingots continue to increase, mills running at 59 

per cent of capacity compared with 57 per cent week before. Scasonal 

decline in consumption has not yet set in but industry believes present rate 
of production may not continue long. 


DECREASE IN SOFT COAL OUTPUT 


100 
80 


60 
5 phenome oss coal production in week ended May 5 (latest shown on 
chart) showed a slight decrease, Bureau of Mines estimating output 


at daily average of 1,055 tons compared with 1,057 tons in week before. 
Production continues much heavier than in same periods in last two years. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES UP 


(Fisher’s) advanced from 74 to 75.2, 


— of wholesale commodity prices ( 
reaching the highest level so far this year. Previous high was 74.6 on 

March 16. This compares with depression low of 55.0 and with average 
of 73.3 last month. 
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AVERAGE BOND PRICES LOWER 


120] 
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80 | 
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OLUME of trading on bond market increased to $77,000,000 par value. 

from total of $56,871,000 in week before but general prices fell. Com- 

posite price of 40 corporate issues, $94.07 compared with $94.79. . High 
grade bonds resisted the trend but speculative issues gave way. 


for the years 1923-1925 


expressed as 100 0 


Proposed Se 


curity Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Sccuri- | 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues, 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. The registration follows: 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD CO. SECOND 
MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS’ REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN AND AGREEMENT COMMIT- 
TEE, 464 California Street, San Francisco, 
calling ior deposit of second mortgage 5 
per cent sinking fund gold bonds of Yo- 
semite Valley Railroad Co. of a face value of 
$2,000,000. No market value is given. The 
company failed to pay. certain of its first and 
second mortgage bona obligations and to 
earn operating expenses in 1933, according 


prolonged end there must be a further 
strain on Governmert credit. It means 
that inflationary powers of the Adminis- 
tration must be used in the late Summer 
or early Fall to re-stiaiulate business ac- 
tivity. Such a course means that artifi- 
cial methods must be employed and that 


positors and more than 60,000.000 insur- | 


the National debt and currency in rela- 
tion to the gold base must ‘:tretched 
further. Therefore it seems that a period 
of inflation, although possibly not wild in- 
flation, lies ahead. As always happens at 
the end of every infletionary move, per- 
haps 12 months from now we shall have 
to pay for it. 

Government Ownership 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation 
I have no desire to assume the role of 
propagandist for public ownership and/| 
operation, or to have such a policy adopted 
until the people of the United States either 

want it or believe it to be necessary. 
I have felt that they should be think- 
‘ing about it, for it may prove to be neces- 


In conclusion, since business activity is sary, and in that event it is highly de- | 
not going to continue .© recover during sirable that the country should be pre- | 


| the Summer, this means that relief ex- pared to undertake it in the best possible | 


E. K. Woodworth, president of the New | penditures by the Government must be/ way and with all possible ee 


to the committee. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Dunning Rideout, Marysvill 
Calif.; William J Brennan and 

| Henderson, both of San Francisco. 


W. R. DUKE, Wichita Falls, Tex., oil 
| prospector opdrating as an individyal, pro- 


Oklahoma. f t $15 
in an aggregate "98-800, to the 
registration statement. 

BOB TOUGH GOLD MINES, LTD., 21 Main 
Street, East, Hamilton, Ont., a Canadian 
corporation proposing to explore and de- 
velop 840 acres of gold’ bearing mineral 
lands in McKinnon Township, Sudbury 
Mining Division, Algoma District, Ontario, 
issuing 900,000 shares of common stock at 
an aggregate price of $225,000, the proceeds 
to be used for organization expenses. The 
comrany is to offer 400,000 shares to the 
public at 25 cents each and 500,000 shares 
at 35 cents each. Norman G. Bellinger, un- 
derwriter, of 1215 Genesee Building, Buffalo, 
is to receive an average gross profit of 1114 
cents a share on the first 400,000 shares sold 
and 12 cents each on the remaining 500,000 


shares. Bellinger is also the United States 
agent. 
BONDHOLDERS’ 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 
OHIO BUILDING REALTY CO., 1204 Guar- 
dian Building, Cleveland, calling for de- 
posits of first mortgage leasehold 612 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds of a face value 
of $398,000 out of an original issue of $500,- 
000. No market value is given. A reorgant- 
vation plan is proposed, the committee 
stating that “it is imperative that the prop- 
erty be relieved of the receiver who now op- 
erates it.” The company's building is re- 
ported to be 98 per cent occupied but at 
“sharply reduced rentals.’” Committee 
members are: 
M. Diener, Cleveland; and E. H. Brooks, 
Akron; Fred W. Adams, Akron; David Robi- 
son, Toledo; S. M. Schultz, Cleveland. 
JONES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION, 1215 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


revenue receipts: 


May 10 May (1 May 12 
207.81 $1,585,512.12 $596,643.61 
Miscellaneous intermal 3.981 782.16 4.037 ,217.69 1.855.495.27 
Processing tax on farm products ...... 980,610.14 1 419,943.31 200,818.05 

Trust and contributed funds and incre- 

3,001 997.50 1 622,680.00 391.800 .00 
Balance previous Gay  2,163,595,519.50  2,.157.183.048.94 2,.140,869,751.06 


Total 
|General 


$2,173,645,434.68 


$2,167 ,232,107.78 $2,145,109,902.48 


$1,311,663.33 1,523,615.49 $ 
6.429.667 .11 14,309,481 .44 4.785.592.93 
Trust and contributed funds 817,011.87 687,618.30 219.261 32 
2.157,183,048. 94 2,140,869.751.06 2.134,.363,.193.92 
Total $2,173,645,434.68 


$2,167,232,107.78 §2,145,109,902 48 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 


indicated. The_weekly average for this period is 
the charts and the value for 
each week is calcylated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


Adolph Keller, Cleveland; S. 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 


except where otherwise number of more than 100; if the value is less 


than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended May 12, where available. 


mortgage bondholders; $200,000 par value 
new preferred stock to old first and second 
mortgage bondholders and $175,000 par value 
common stock to old second mortgage bond- 
holders and old preferred stockholders, or 
an aggregate of $437,500. The foregoing will ; 
be exchanged for certificates of deposit rep- 
resenting the following old securities: First 
mortgage bonds, $250,000; second mortgage 
bonds, $150,000; and preferred stock, $200.- 
000, or certificates of a total face value of 
$600,000. In lieu of an actual market value 
these certificates, for filing fee purposes, 
have been assigned a computed market 
value of $200,000. The registration fee paid 
the Commission is based on the $190,000 
securities to settle claims and acquire prop- 
erty and the computed market value of the 


A. Atkinson, Los Angeles, is so 
selling agent for: 400,000 shares of this 
at $1 a share. From the company he is to. 
receive a selling commission of $112,000 or 
28 per cent of the selling price of the 400.- 
000 shares. and from William T. Garrett. of 
Vernon, Calif., promoter of the issue, he 
is to receive a bonus of 50.000 shares of 
stock at the rate of one share for each 
four shares sold by Atkinson. Garrett will 
pay the 50,000-share bonus from 
400.000 shares of common stock which he &s 
trustee along with two other persons re- 
ceived consideration for assigning to the 
issuer certain mining claims and a secret 
process. Among officers are: W. D. Mori- 
arty, president; Harry E. Hopper, treasurer, 


certificates of deposit of $200,000 or a total and F. M. McDonnell, secretary, all of Los 
of $390,000. Angeles. 
The Virginia Holding Corporation will take | PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, 257 WEST 
ssession of the property of Jones Cold| THIRTY-NINTH STREET BUILDING, 420 
Storage and Terminal Corporation, the old Lexington Avenue, New York City, calling 


corporation, and convey it to the new cor- 
poration, Jones Cold Storage Corporation, 
the holding company accepting in payment 
par value of first mortgage 

nds. 


The new corporation is to issue 1,750 shares | 
of authorized common stock of which 1,000 | 
shares will be issued to Jones Cold Storage | 
and Terminal Corporation in compensation | 
for the transfer of its assets to the new 
corporation. This stock will be distributed 
to present preferred shareholders of Jones 
Cold Storage and Terminal Corporation on 
the basis of one share of common stock of 
preferred stock of the old company, and 750 ized Aug. 3. 1933, to deal in stocks a? 

' bonds, proposes to issue 2,500 shares of first 
per cent of their holdings. preferred stock at $100 per unit consisting 

Among Officers of the new corporation are: | of one share of this preferred and one share 
Arthur P. Jones, president: Barham common stock as bonus in an aggregate otf 
Jones, vice resident and treasurer, and W. | $250.000 Among officers are: William M. 

P ' Rutter, president; E. D. McCauley. vice presi- 
L. Bentley Jr.. secretary, all of Norfolk. F 


| dent, and Edward P. Strect, t as- 
MILWAUKEE-KIMBALL BUSINESS BLOCK) rer. all of Philadelphia,’ 
BUILDING CORPORATION, 2728 Milwaukee | : 


for deposits of $914,000 (market value $203.- 
500) 6 per cent first mortgage gold bond 
certificates of Kermacoe Realty Co.. Inc., 
which 1s said to have operated the building 


time of its construction in 1925 until about 
May, 1932, when a receiver was appointed 
to collect the rents and _ profits for 
benefit of the nolders of the gold bond cer- 
tificates. Members of the committee are: 
E. J. Coolahan, Thomas F. Corrigan, 
of New York City: C. A. Neumeister, Au- 
burn, - Y.; G. Arthur Heermans, Corning. 
N. Y., and F. Eugene Newbold, Philadelphia. 
RUTTER. FUND, INC., 1500 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia, a Delaware corporation orgai- 


the 


another | 


at 257 West Thirty-Ninth Street from the | 


both 


/eral courts as at present.’ 


New Procedure 
In Rate Appeals 
Of Public Utilities 


Elimination of Conflicts of 
| Federal and State Courts 
_ The Movement for Lower 
Charges to Consumers 


Congress has just recognized by enacte 
ment the aim of the Constitution-makerg 
in 1787 that Federal and State Governe 
ments must keep within their allot::d 
‘spheres without collision or friction .n 
courts or in other ways. 


' It has set up a complete barrier agaiurt 
Federal inferior courts stepping in to in- 
terfere with decisions of State or local 
authorities respecting rates charged the 
/public by utility corporations with:n tne 
State boundaries. The State courts hive 
come into their own, for the only appeal 
in such cases from now on is from Stave 
‘courts directly to the Supreme Court cf 
the United States when constitvtioral 
questions are involved. 

This question of States’ rights hes 
“bobbed up aS an issue in various ways 
ever since the beginning of the Anrican 


Government. Now congestion in Fede-al 
courts is expected to be relieved 2d 
alleged abuses in resorting to Frderal 


courts to enjoin State rulings on utility 
rates are checked. 


Effects of New Law 
The new law is the Johnson Act, vitally 


affecting appeal prov:edure in sucn 
matters. President Roosevelt signed .t 
May 14. It requires that public utiltuy 


corporations that appeal from orders of 
State administrative board or commis- 
sions, or orders of any rate-making ‘s0-y 
within a State, affecting rates chargeanie 


by the utilities. must carry the appeals to 
the State courts, instead of to the Poze 
It divests thre 
Federal district courts of all jurisdiction 
in such suits and appeals .re allowed orly 


to the highest court in the land. 


Suits already pending in the district 
courts are not effected. The bill specif- 


‘ically in the district courts, “either 
mendced in the district courts, ‘either 
originally or by removal,” prior to is 


Passage, and that all such suits commenced 
in the districts courts shall be continued, 
| proceedings had, and appeals taken ard 


judgments rendered as if the law had not 
been enacted. 


Enactment of Federel legislation which 


‘prohibits public utilities from appeal ‘o 


Federal courts from State regulation <f 
utilities rates and operations finds causes 
pending in Federal district courts in a 
number of States. This will be the last 
of such litigation. 

Georgia’s Rate Campaign 

Governor Eugene Talmadge, of Georg.a, 
has been conducting a campaign to en- 
force reductions of utilities rates. Appea’s 
to the Federal courts have been maze 
against rate reductions in a number cf 
‘Cases. Governor Talmadge had withe 

drawn his orders perding final action on 
the Johnson bill in the hope of forestalling 
_Similar appeals in other cases. 

Judge Barrett of the Federal Court for 
the Southern District of Georgia has issued 
a temporary injunction to halt arbitration 
of increased tax assessments by the State 
on application of the Federal Court ree 
ceivers for the Central of Georgia and the 
Savannah & Atlanta Railroads. Govere 


_ hor Talmadge challenged the court’s ave 


thority. Judge, Barrett has replied thet: 
he would have to decide the cases wi2iout 
_the aid of the State’s counsel if they faiucd 
to put in an appearance. 

Governor Talmadge has withdrawn ore 
| ders directing 10 telephone companies to 
reduce rates approximately 25 per cent, 
and orders directing the railroads to re- 
duce class and commodity rates and rates 
b> certan specified commodities. The 
Georgia Power Company has not resisted 
jan order to reduce rates and the South- 
ern Bell Telephone Company was unsuce 


to be sold at an aggregate price of 9430. cessful in an appeal to the Federal court. 
B. 


Municipal Plants 


The State courts have denied the right 
| of the State Public Service Commission to 
“exercise Supervision over rates charged by 
George municipalities for power generated 
by municipal plants. The commission 
plans to appeal to the State supreme court, 
| The Federal court at Baltimore has be- 
\fore it the application of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company for an 
injunction against the Public Service Come 
mission of Maryland to prevent enforce- 
ment of an order for reduction of rates 
aggregating approximately $1,000,000. The 
Johnson Act will not affect this litigation, 
but will bar any similar cases from Fede 
eral court hearing. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
is fighting in the Federal court in Cali- 
fornia an order of the State Railroad 
Commission to reduce rates for natural 
gas. This case also will go through to a 
decision, and is subject to appeal to higher 
Federal courts. 

The Florida Power and Light Company 
has pending in the Federal court at Pens 
sacola its petition for a permanent in-« 
junction against the City of Miami, Fla., 
to prevent enforcement of a reduction in 
rates for electric light and power. A tem- 
porary injunction has been in force for 
more than a vear and a hearing before 
@ special master has just been held. An 
offer of compromise made to the city come 
missioners of Miami will be considered by 
the commission. 


ganized June 28, 1933, to operate a _ busi- 
ness building and now proposing under a 
readjustment or reorganization plan, to issue 
5 per cent mortgage bonds limited to the 
principal amount of $379,500, which are to 
be exchanged par for par for outstanding | 
certificates of deposit. 


Avenue, Chicago, an Illinois corporation or- | 


The issuer took over | 
the operation of the building in January. | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces th 
for cable transfers payable in foreign curre 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


at the noon buying rates in New York City 
ncies were as follows: ‘The Board assumes 


East Water Street, Norfolk, Va., a new Vir- May 10 N 2 . 
| ginia corporation proposing, under a read- 1934. from its predecessors, Milton H. Friend | Argentina (peso) “34.0933 
justment plan, to issue bonds and stock and Henry Friend. who operated the prop- Australia (pound) .................° 407.7187 *407.6250 * 407.9992 *407.4375 *407.3125 *407.5625 
aggregating $627,500 face value. New securi-' erty from July, 1929, to August. 1932, when Austria (schilling) “18.9741 *18.9741 189658 *189558 *189008 *18.9008 
| ties will include $40,000 prior lien bonds to, Henry Friend died. Among officers of the, Belgium (belga) .......ceeeeeeeess 23.4253 23.4061 23.4900 22.3875 23.4000 23.3941 
| Norfolk & Western Railway Co. in settle-| ‘ssucr are: J. S. Rosenberg, president, and Brazil (milreis) "8.6400 *8.6325 86412 *86212 *86212 8.6200 
| ment of a claim for rental and taxes, and; Anna Drella, secretary-treasurer, both Of Bulgaria *1.3250 1.3250 *1,3250 1.3125 1.3250 *1.3250 
$150,000 first mortgage bonds to Virginia | Chicago. I 100.1770 100.1692 100.1718 109.1093 100.0364 100.04 
Holding Corporation | for land and building, AMERICAN PARTICIPATIONS., (PESO) ‘10.2475 *10.°775 *10.3150 *10.2725. *102725 "10.2725 
or a total of $190.0 Peachtree Street. N. W.. Atlanta. a Delaware | China (YUAN) ..receceeecereveveers 32.5750 32,6093 32.5937 32 1250 32.3750 32.2812 
Additional new ns to be issued in corporation organized Feb. 3, 1934, and re- | Colombia (peso) ..........06% ves. “64.1600 *61.1600 $1.7200 *61.1600 *40.9800 *61.1690 
exchange for certificates of deposit include chartered April 27, 1934. to operate as a| Cuba (peso) ...........scseeeeeeees 99.9150 $9.9150 99.9150 99 9150 99.9550 99.9150 
$62,500 first _mortgage _bonds to old first trading and investment company of the | Czechoslovakia (koruna) .......... 4.1796 4.1758 4.1735 4.1731 4.1731 4.1710 
ee general management type and now propos- | Denmark (krone) .......... ce eeeees 22.8200 22.8341 22.8441 22.8309 22 8072 22. 8066 
ing to issue S08 income mendes. Among 3339 511.6916 511.0000 510.9000 510.9166 
officers are: . R. Bradley, president, and Finla 1 A) crc cererevecenes 2.2! 2.2565 2.254 2.2540 2 2! 
J. S. Hearn. secretary-treasurer, both of At- 6.61468 6.6118 6.6075 6.6098 
May 14 May 15 vy 16 lanta | Germany (reichsmark) 39.6164 59.5266 39 661 39.5761 39.5835 39.5769 
$1,000.901.15 $364,091.12 $587, 924.56; TRINIDAD INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM, | Greece (drachina) S856 944 945 9450 9456 
6,336,328.12 2,386.533.58 3,114.257.26, LTD.. 408 South Spring Street. Los Angeles, Hons Kong (do lar) .36.3750 36.3750 36.3750 36.0937 36.1562, 26.1250 
356,752.57 137.467.72 280,305.29. a Nevada corporation organized June 29, 1933,, Hungary MBO) 29.1833 *29.7833 *29.7500 29.7165 —*29.6500 *29.6750 
930,574.20 616,446.56 678.879.15 to produce petroleum in Trinidad, British India 38.4050 38.3800 38.4200 38.3560 38.3500 38.3489 
156,393 71 688.243.34 91,247.61. West Indies and elsewhere, marketing the [t@ly (CA) wise eeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 8 5255 8.5211 8.5025 8.5100 8.5016 8.5055 
product in world markets. The company | JAPAN (VEN) 30.2829 30.2700 39.2675 30.24 450 30.2410 30.2390 
425,865.05 243,305.64 339,968.05 expects to issue 100,000 shares of common 7133 27.7500 27.7509 27.7500 27.7500 27.7500 
3.201. 500 00 2.054.487.50 105.817.397.50 stocks at an aggregate price of $500,000, the 4 prin) : 67 8735 6 8459 61 85 107 67.8535 67.8508 
' of prospective oil land on the Chupadera de 696 
$2,146,771,508.72 $2,129.356,468.02 $2,221,657,927.51 anticline in New Mexico. Among officers are. (Z10tY) 18.9666 18.9566 18.9366 18.9566 18.9409 
eel, | J. M. Danziger, chairman: H. A. Andrews. Portugal (C8CUdO) ...cccccccccceces 4.6794 4.6755 4.6745 4.6640 4.672 4.6725 
$1.416.203.29 $918,105.79 $1.552.558.47 treasurer, and A. Faulkner. secretary, all of Rumania (leu) 1.0043 1.0931 1.0012 1.0012 1.0031 1.0043 
5.993.319.02 3.240.247.09 4,087.784.17 | GOLD LODE MINES, INC., 617 South Olive! 38-8750 59.9375 59.8125 59.8750 89.8750 
5, INC., u 26.3750 26.3633 26.3670 26.3491 26.3245 2 
9.508,915.47 10.205,897.42 9,625.330.17' Street, Los Angeles, a Nevada corporation or- 6.3300 
959.042 38 294.967.71 558 461.79 p 32.5000 32.4514 32.4732 32.5010 32.4985 32.5239 
99.042. 967. 461. ganized Feb. 15, 1934. to mine, mill South Africa (pound) ............ *505.5259 *505.4500 *595.8750 *505.2250 *505.0250 *504.9750 
5.248 022.75 3,505.983.00 74,626 ,258.25 and reduce gold. silver, lead. mercury Urugu2y (peso) *80.7163 *89.8853 *89.42 1 
2.122.865,892.56 2.110.747.448.06 2,130,848.897.39 and other metallic and nonmetallic ele- yueosiavia | 
$2,146,771,508.72 $2,129,356,468.02 $2,221,657,927.51 for 450,000 shares of common stock *Nominal. 
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BANKING 15 


Stopping Evasion 
Of Income Taxes 


By New Methods 


| 


Revenue Law Is Designed to’ 


Additional Relief 
Under Securities 


eae Data Need Not Be Re- 
vealed in Some Cases 
Embarrassing to security .ssuers nas 


been a Federal Trade Commission rule 
making them tell about contracts whelh 


THE PRESIDENTS WAR CHEST TO FIGHT THE DEPRESSION 


Bulging Vaults 


In Many Banks 
As Loans Fall Off 


M Pouring Savi 
Plug Loopholes as Well \atuabie information. as permitted in the yy YY ANS nstitutions ot eing 
As to More Millions that oon YW Wf Mi} VETER Loaned Back Indi- 
sto haise May 18 amended :ts rules so that Cc ax GH AN : 
tract provisions may remain undisclosec WH Wh | YU ORATION viduals. Treasurv Finds 
From New Imposts if the ‘Commission decides it is not neces- | ay YY YU Lie | REST 60 ’ 
sary to protect investors. | UL, / é 900,0 People are depositing more money in 
This question hangs over the Treasury | tion form, called E-1. It replaces the 0 é /// Uy Wy 7) , money out again to other people. 
and Justice Departments. form D-2 and deals with reorganizations. Y Wy) 


These Departments have been waging 4 


It has been re-drafted to include readjusi- 
ments, exchanges, rnacrgers and consoi.- 


My, 


This was disclosed when Comptroller 
of the Currency J. F. T. O’Connor last 


‘ing into them had been used by the banks 
‘te invest in Government securities and 


ay yf week made public the compilation of all 
campaign to stop income tax evasion. | gations. (py) AWE) |mational bank condition statements as 
The Revenue Act of 1934, although it} 4 third rule lists information whict. WY] |of March 5, His compilation showed that 
turned out to be a law raising taxes $417.-| oy be omitted from prospectuses presi OE YY Wf // Wf Yff the 
000,000 a year, started out with the pri-| the form. The prospectus must show YY YY YY YY Yf ‘tional banks had increased more than 
of eliminating income taX| wnat omissions have been made. Mh Wii) ' $1,000,000,000. At the same time the loans 
The new tax law was the keystone in T kl h P Up 

the Government drive against tax evasion. ICKLUS ropiem / The additional funds which were flow- 
Foundation stones which the Treasury and 4 Yj 


/f / 


Justice Departments had laid down earlier 


were: 

1—The Treasury, through the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, started to check over 
all returns in which the taxpayer had 
avoided paying tax or cut down his tax 
by claiming speculative or capital losses. 

2—The Justice Department followed | 
up this move with a decision to refer all 
cases involving such losses which were 
suspected of not being bona fide to grand 
juries; the juries rather than the Treas- 
ury or Justice Department should decide 
whether there are grounds for criminal 
prosecution. 

3.—With these steps taken to comb over 
past returns, the Treasury made two 
moves to tighten up for the future. It 
required income taxpayers to state wheth- 
er they had received technical help in 
making up their returns. The persons 
who help the taxpayer had, like the tax- 
payer himself, to swear that the returns 
were honestly made. This move was to 
prevent a taxpayer from saying that some 
expert, who previously had no legal re- 
sponsibility, tad advised him to take a 
step judged illegal. 


Plugging Loopholes 
The Revenue Act of 1934 was to take 


Of Selecting Agency 


For Stock Control 


Many Angles to Controversy 
In Congress Makes Con-_ 
ferees Cautious in Ap- 
proaching Compromise 


As though it had been hammered out of 


| 
| 


/p 


/ 


00 Yi YY 


YY 


/ YY 


/// Yi if 


red-hot iron, the Stock Exchange Control 
bill was set aside last week to cool. 


The heat that the bill had gathered 
around itself was the product of a brief 
period of friction within the Senate, be- 
tween the House and the Senate, and 
between the White House and the Senate. 
Until the atmosphere cooled, further wo.k 
was suspended. 

Two Controversial Issues 

The bill had been passed by the Senate 
on May 12 and by the House a week before. 
When it was sent to conference between 
the two Houses, there were two major 


care of many of ‘the loopholes. Most | points of difference to be ironed out: Routine Classes 
spectaular loophole of all was capital) | 1—The House had provided that the | Preferred stocks 2818,037 Government is mobilizing the full accounting for the $3,166,000,000 in| spending has slackened| included balances “ue to correspondent 
loss deductions. If taxpayer Certificates of partict- last of the emergency money with/ special funds which Congress had or|G hanks and end 
may deduct that loss from his taxable in- The Senate had provided that the bill | and mort- | for the last few weeks, Federal expendit- | 476.000, United States deposits of | $958,- 
come. be administered by e new Securities mage Wonds ......+. 2.495.739; sent to Congress a message asking it! *Relief and CWA.... ... $950,000,000| ures dropped to $92,000,000 in the week aa un ry emand deposi 4 oat - oa 
The Government has charged that tax- | Commission and by the Reserve Board. Debentures .......... to appropriate $1,322,000,000 for emer-| *Veterans and increased ended May 16. Treasury Department re- 
payers on a large scale are making ficti-/ 2—The House had provided that the Notes _$280,490627| BeNcy purposes, he scraped the bot-| Federal wages ..... \....  240,000,000| Ports show that the decline occurred in) ™ Of 
tious sales in order to establish such | bill should contain an original restric- tom of the Government’s till. Of the) «Reconstruction Finance’ — a a — a tificates of deposit of $656,222 000 and de- 
change this requirement if it wished. | servation Corps.. indi e 
The Senate had left the entire matter | | 1933, and June 30, 1935, all would be’ Federal land banks...... 75,000,000| Treasury figures indicate that the tment Bond Holdings 
the same price for which he sold it.. oi margin réstrictions up to the Reserve | gone when this last billion and a) & 40,000,000 | than $7,000,000,000 this fiscal year. The 95.407 948. 
though his losses are only on paper, he| Board from the start. third was appropriated. | *Farm Mortgages....e++. 40,000,000) President had budgeted for $10,500,000,000. | 599 which was an increase : of $938,201,000 
may attempt to deduct it. Trouble in the Brewing | Review of Fiscal Plans Miscellaneous ........... 95,000,000} Of the spending done last week $37,-| inte December and an increase of $1. 
To prevent this sort of practice, which | As soon as the bill went to conference, | 30. 1935. the aia. | 000,000 was for ordinary running expenses ng eal sola Bagg ae 
is known generally as “wash sales,” the | the heat began to accumulate. In select- | After June 30, Total te 772, ne 30, 
Attorney General launched his drive | ing the Senate conferees, Senators Glass | ment’s budget is to be brought into Olal ..... seeeeeeees + »$3,166,000,000 ments in other ‘miscellaneous nds, 


against suspected taxpayers. Although fe | 
has been defeated on two prominent cases, | 
one against Andrew W. Mellon and the. 
other against Charles E. Mitchell, the At- 
torney General is holding to his policy. 
It has rounded up millions of dollars for 
the Government, he says, by arousing the 
consciousness of tax evaders who then 
come in and settle up. 


Prevention Policy 

Generally, the Department of Justice | 
goes quietly about its prosecutions. The | 
suit against Mr. Mellon and one or two. 
other prominent suits started at the same 
time were announced, the Attorney Gen- 
eral explained, because the principles in- | 
volved were so important that the news, 
of the Government’s action would have | 
leaked out anyway. 

While the Attorney General was trying. 
to clean up cases suspected of past of- 
fenses, the tax law was to take care of the | 
future. It provides that losses sustained | 
on capital resources can be deducted only 
from profits on capital resources and not | 
from other types of taxable income. It 
also provides a sliding scale for allowing 
deductions, so that full deductions are not 
allowed unless the security or property 
has been held some time. 


A Federal Policeman _ 


For Wire and Radio 


_journs. President Roosevelt is insisting record-breaking public debt of ap-)| balanced budget in the 1935-36 fiscal|a tribute to his services by Mr. Morgen- * 
Prospect for Commission to 40wn on both Senate provisions. that he will not let Gov. Black go as long proximately $32,000,000,000, and, in) | ve year. thau. Associated Gas 
Recul C The President explained that he favored as he can prevent it. addition, contingent liabilities for) == oii citclntnaicatin — 
egulate Communications the Trade Commission as the administra- 


An expanding Federal Government may | 
soon be functioning as a regulator of all 
interstate telegraph, telephone, radio, and 
cable operations. 

There is a real prospect, in the near 
future, of a five-man, bi-partisan com- 
munications commission, set up at Wash- 
ington with sweeping supervisory powers. | 

The Senate has passed the Communica- 
tions control bill. It conforms, in the 
main, to the administration recommenda- 
tions. It transfers to the new commis- 
Sion qll existing powers of the present 
Federal Radio Commission over radio and. 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


_ over the telephone and telegraph business, 


and would empower the new body to con- | 
trol practically everything except leased 
wire systems, and even that is contem- 
plated for consideration later on. 

The House will have to choose between 
this Senate bili and a less drastic bill com- 
ing out of its Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which concluded its hearings last 
week. The committee’s last witness was 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- | 
poration ot America, who suggested cer- 
tain other powers to make the regulation 


bi Washington during the past week wus A Monopoly Anomaly are distinctly fundamental and im- 
complete. tial message discussing America’s cur- | whether the Treasury was not already , Then the suplementary report also portant.” Y 
spute. away rency and its connection with silver and | buying silver through its > $2,000,000,- said: | 
| Slowly on relatively unimportant points, | huge $2,000,000, | said What He Advises OU can, 


Compromise on Plans 
To Relieve Depositors “ 


Limit of $5. 000 to be Set for 
Temporary Insurance 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress 
to act spun policies of Federal bank de- | 


ion, the FDIC will be required to guar-| that the Treasury shall ui nd al lit be tak t of th Wax 
r- asury acquire and always! it can aken over as part of the new order, in nde 
posit surance and upon questions of|antee a portion of deposits in excess of |maintain a monetary silver reserve equal | reserve. omaly as aes from the fact that independent of the NRA, bev anteed life income when 
Federal relief for depositors in closed $10.900. to one-third of the gold reserve; in other To Prevent Exports 
banks. oe : | Because the White House wanted the| words, the country’s monetary reserve Not since 1893 has the United States. pected to enforce against them- which are appealed not only from | you are ready to retire, 
Primary questions involved are whether | present limit continued and some mem-|shall be made up always, 75 per cent ct Government purchased silver for mone- Selves a law to prevent monopoly.” | the NRA Review Board, but also | ' ; 
ee Geverasnant will enlarge its insurance be.; of Congress wanted the new $10.090| gold and 25 per cent of silver. ‘tary reserves with the exception of war To these comments the NRA of- arise from original complaints and the results are sure. 
to 20 into a compromise was; 2. A provision that silver certificates time. From 1878 to 1893 the Treasury! ficials make no specific reference, | Within the Board itself. 
g aw 40SseG | worked out ‘ast week. A new limit will| may be issued against the new silver thus was required by law to buy silver at stated but in lengthy analyses nm ian aft a 
banks, When the members of the House’ be set at $5.000. acquired for a reserve /amounts each month. riage i Of opera The recommendation of General 
Banking and Currency Committee called 


- at the White House, last week, the Presi- 


dent asked them to act one way or the 
other on the Steagall bill covering both 
these points. 
The original Steagall bill would have 
continued in existence the present Federal ! 


. House and Senate and within the Senate 
itself, President Roosevelt, explaining that 
he had been asked for his opinion, enterec 


difference between the House and Senate. 


|on Mav 17, the 


| ouarantee of $2.500 on every bank account 


velt is seeking to mobolize $3,16 


In this special war chest to combat the depression President Roose- 


6,000,000 in emergency funds to be 


spent in the two fiscal years a July 1, 1933, and June 30, 1935. 


Registered Security Issues 
In First Quarter of 1935) 


Of the security issues registered in the 
first four months this year, 148 became ef- 
fective for a total of $280,490,627. Three- 
fourths represent common stocks. 

The types of new issues (excluding re- 
organization securties) follow: 


(Dem.), of Virginia, and Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, both senior members of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
were passed over and not named. The pro- 
cedure was not usual. 

As it happened, Senator Glass had be -n 
a leader in the fight to place jurisdiction 
in a separate Security Commission. Both 
in the Banking and Currency Committee 
and on the floor he had successfully fought 
to keep the administration of the bill out 
|of the hands of the Trade Commission. 
Senator Wagner had backed him. 

Senator Glass, therefore, promptly, 


charged that there was an effort to “stack” | 


the canference committee with Senators | 
who did not care whether the Trade Com- | 
mission or a new commission got the bill, | 

and who would, therefore, nullify Senator | 
Glass’ whole fight by giving in to the. 
House position. 

Senator Glass marched to Senator Rob-, 
‘inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, majority leader, | 
tendered his resignation from 
Banking Comimttee. Senator Robinson re- 
‘fused to accept it. Senator Wagner also) 
weighed resigning. 

President Takes Hand 
With differences existing between the 


the picture. He sald he personally favored 
having the Trade Commission administer , 
th bill, and that he personally favored the | 
45 per cent original restriction on mar-. 
gins. In other words, he turned thumbs_ 


tive agency because it would save the ex- 
pense of a new commission. He empha- 
seized that the preference was merely a | 
personal one, infering that it should have | 
no Official bearing on the Senate-House | 
conference. He did not explain his stad | 
on margins. 

Instead of quieting the Senate troubles, 
the President's statement complicated 
them. Senator Barkley ‘Dem.), of Ken- 
‘tucky, one of the Senate conferees. 
promptly announced that he did not intend 
to attend a conference which was merely 
to rubber stamp a decision already made 
at the White House. He sought to resign 
from the conference committee and de-. 
Clared that he would not attend its meet- | 
ings. 

No Intention to Dictate 
Stephen Early, Secretary to the Presi-, 


,dent, then issued on behalf of the Presi- 


dent an explanation that he had not’ 
wished to influence the decision or to p-¢- 
clude an open conference on all points of 


The Committee's first meeting was post- 
poned a day. When it was finally held. 
ommittee took up only 


the Committee hoped that the atmosphere | 
would clear before 
came up. 


important questions | 


in banks which are members of the "ed- 
eral Depos:t Insurance Corporation Un- 
less the Steagall bill or a similar measure 
in passed, this- limit w*’ be raised to $10 - 
009 automatically on Juv 1, and, in addi- 


The second section of the bill is not sv 
readily approved. It provides that the 
shall buy u. at a fair. appraised 
va'ue the assets of all banks whieh failad 
to reopen after the banking holiday. The | 
money thus turned over to closed banks | 
WOuld be used to pay of, their depositors. j 


Congress 


—Underwood & Underwood 
EUGENE R. BLACK 


President Roosevelt is having a tug-of- 
war with the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Gov. Eugene R. Black took ovér the, 


leadership of the Reserve Board a year 
with the understanding that he 
to remain only three months while Pres- | 
ident Roosevelt found someone else. Now 
-he wants to resign and the President | 


wants him to stay. 


At present Gov. Black is insisting that 


‘he will resign as soon as Congress ad- 


' and is being spent. 


As the chart shows, some of the money has already been appropriated 


appropriate the remaining funds. 


v 


Last week the President asked Congress to 


SCRAPING TILL OF TREASURY 


| 


FOR RELIEF EXPENDITURES 


President Asks $1,322,000,000 Additional for Emer- 
gency to June 30, 1935 


balance, the President maintains, and 
theoretically this balance is to be 
achieved by practically eliminating 
the Government’s huge emergency ac- 
counts. The ordinary budget for rou- 
tine Government running expenses is 
almost in balance already. 


and coming fiscal years. 
the following points: 

1. Although Government emergency 
expenditures have been slower than 
expected, the President still expects) 
to spend $16,530,000,000 during the’ 
1934 and 1935 fiscal years; since total | 
revenues in these years will be only 


cit will be $9,295,000,000. 


$7,235,000,000, the Government’s defi- | 


| 

In his message, the President re- ' works, the President asked Congress 
viewed his fiscal plans for the present/ to leave up to him. He pointed out 
He stressed, that no one can yet tell what relief 


| 


* Already appropriated. 


Biggest item in the $1,322,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill which the President 
requested was $941,000,000. This sum, 
he said, was to be spent on relief and 
public works. Just how much would 
go to relief and how much to public 


needs may be this Winter. 
More Civil Works Projects 

The Civil Works Administration 
|may have to be revived to soak up 
the unemployed, the President said, 
and he wanted money available for 
the CWA if necessary. Beside re- 
questing the power to split the $941,- 
/000,000 the way he wishes, the Presi- 


2. At the end of this spending drive | gent asked Congress to allow him to 
the largest in peace-time history, the transfer to the relief funds about 


| President proposes that the budget be, $750,000,000 now in the RFC and PWA 
‘brought into balanze by making its jf he found such a step necessary. 


revenues equal its expenditures. 
| 3. If Congress wants to spend more 
' than $16,530,000,000 in those two fiscal! 
years, it must make up the difference 
by new taxes. 


Accounting for Billions 


4. When this 1934-35 spending drive 
over, the Government will have a 


is 


Before coming to Washington to suc- Farm Credit and Home Owners’ Loan | 


ceed Eugene Meyer on the Reserve Board, | 
Mr. Black was governor of the Atlanta | 
Federal Reserve Bank. He is on leave 
from .that position and would return there. 
During his stay in Washington his health | 
has been impaired. 


Corporation bonds amounting to $4,- 
000,000,000. 

At the same time that he asked 
Congress for the last of the emer- 
‘Bency money, | the President gave a 


FEDERAL SILVER PURCHASES 
IN MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


Legislation Ready to Start Its Way Through a 
President Prepares Message for Congress 


For the first time in nearly half a cen- 
tury the United States Treasury may 
start buying silver for monetary purposes 

On Monday, May 21, President Roose- 
velt is expected to start on its way through 
a bill for the 
Silver. Accompanying the bill, which was 
drafted by the Treasury and agreed to by 


'the Senate silver bioc, will be a Presiden- 


What the Bill Provides 
Principal development during the past 
week was not the drafting of the bill but 


the reaching of an agreement on May 16: 
between the White House and the silver | 


bloc. The bill as drafted was practically 
the same as the plan under discussion a 
week before It provides for three major 
things: 

1. A mandatory section which provides 


3. A permissive section allowing tne 
President to nationalize all silver bullion 
| just as the Government recently nation- 
‘alized gold at any time he sees fit. 

Purchase of Silver 

To build up its new silver reserve the 

Treasury will have to purchase silver in 


rehabilitation of: 


the world market, buying about 1,500,- 
000.000 ounces of it. How much this will 
cost depends upon the trend of silver 
prices, but the President has the power 
under the proposed bill to do the buying 
at. prices and times which he believes 
most opportune. 

One of the most my sterious questions in 


000 stabilization fund. In some way whicn 
ip would no. explain, the Treasury 

as lost $25,000,000 in gold during the last 
three weeks. 

Because the operations of the huge 
Stabilization fund, which could buy silver 
if it wished, are supposed to be secret, the 
Treasury would give no clue as to whether 
the gold had been used to buy silver. The 
Treasury did admit, hcuwever, that, if any 
Silver turns up in the stabilization fund, 


In contrast to the secrecy surrounding 
its gold-silver dealings, the Government 
was openly frank about its plans to na- 
‘tionalize silver. It has no intention of 
commandeeving silver stocks unless silver 


holders try to export in large volume as' 


a speculative move, 


Relief, the President admitted, is 
the big question mark in his budget 
plans. It is both essential and unpre- 
dictable. He hopes to hold it within 
the bounds of his present budget lim- 
its, but it may throw his budget for 
this year further out oi balance and 
force him to give up his plans for a 


| Where Government 
-_—Money Goes 


Spending Declines for Week in 
Both Emergency and 


ments. The remaining $55,000,000 was 
paid out through the new alphabetical 
agencies created to fight the depression. 


Among the emergency spending units 
the Public Works Administration ranked 
first for the week. It paid out $21,000,000 
The Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion ranked second with $15,000,000 in 
expenditures charged against it. The 
Citizens’ Conservation Corps paid out $8,- 
000,000 in the week, and the Civil Works 
Administration spent $6,000,000. . 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, usually the leading spender, made 
practically no disbursals during the week. 
Its disappearance from the spending side 
of the budget accounted for much of the 
decline in total expenditures last week. 

Most of the routine expenditures are 
due to the fact that the week embraced a 
Government pay day, May 15. 

While it was spending $92, 000,000 in 
the week, the Government was collecting 
$32,000,000 in revenues, leaving a deficit 
for the week of $60,000,000. 


Treasury Assistant Resigns 


cial Assistant to the Secretary of the 


‘te build up their reserves, the Comptrol- 


three months. 


ler’s statement showed. National banks 

had increased their Government security 

holdings by almost a billion dollars in 

The Comptroller’s sum- 

mary of national pank condition said: 
What the Call Shows 

“The total assets of the 5,293 licensed 
national banks operating on an unre- 
stricted basis in the continental United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii on March 5, 
1934, the date of the recent call for $tate- 
ments of condition, amounted to $22,941, 
173,000, in comparison with total assets 
Of $21,747,483,000 reported by 5,159 na- 
tional banks as of Dec. 30, 1933, the date 
of the previous call, «nd total assets of 
$20,860,491,000 reported by 4,902 national 
banks as of June 30, 1933, the date of the 
mia-Summer call iast vear, 

“Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, on March 5 aggregated $7,899,279.- 
G00. These items on Dec. 30, 1933, and 
June 30, 1933, were $8,101,156,000 and $8,- 
116,972,000, respectively. 

“The deposit liabilities aggregated $18,- 
‘790,487,000 and showed an increase of $1, 
200,605,000, or 6.83 per cent, since Decem- 
ber and an increase of $2,016,372,000, or 


Stocks and securities aggregated $3,428,< 
443,000 and showed increases in the two 
and eight month ovcriods of $26,818,000 
and $88,388,000, respectively. 

“Balances with correspondent banks 
and bankers of $4,528,681,000, which in« 
cluded reserve with Federal Reserve banks 
of $2,029,848,000, showed an increase of 
$467,863,000 since December and an in-« 
crease Of $735,221,000 since June last year, 
Cash in vaults of $358,302,000 showed in- 
creases in the two and eight month pe- 
riods of $15,185.000 and $69,824,000, ‘Tes 
spectively.” 


The Tariff and Cotton 

INCE the 7-cent duty on ordinary longe 
staple cotton was enacted in 193, there 
has been a shift in markets for that come 
modity, according to a survey made by the . 
Tariff Commission at the request of the 
State Department. Though not made un- 
der the rate adjustment provisions of the 
Tariff Act, the study was concerned with 
the effect of the duty on long-staple cot- 
ton. Upland cotton has gained in the 


Tom K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., Spe- | 


American markets and lost in the foreign; 
but with uppers the reverse is true. The 
Commission believes removal of the duty, 


Treasury, is one of the few Federal of- | would have effect in redistributing markets 


ficials voluntarily to quit a Government 
post. Once he refused the post of Under 
secretary of the Treasury, now his resig- 

nation, effective immediately, to resume 
the presidency of the Boatmen's National 
| Bank of St. Louis, has been accepted with 


STORM OVER DARROW REPORT; 
N _ BREEDER OF MONOPOLIES? 


[Continued from Page 2] 


is doubtful whether that commis- 
sion or any power of government 
can protect the small man. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that in the 
immediate present the Federal 
Trade Commission is far superior 
to the NRA as an enforcing and 
fact-finding agency. 

“To transfer these powers from 
the NRA to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a next step would help 
to inform the public ar to the in- 
herent difficulties which arise from 
the position of the small man in the 
present stage of industrial develop- 
ment and capita! structure in the 
United States.” 


“The Congress 20 years ago estab- 
lished the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to prevent monopoly. With the 
advent of the Recover, Act it was 
expressly stated that industries 
would be permitted to combine to 
govern themselves and on the other 
hand administration of the codes 
adopted was put uvider the control 


tions under the codes they deny 
in detail that any approval has 
been given to monopolistic prac- 
tices and point oi; the methods 
used to watch codes in action to 
guard against oppression. They 
insist that the small overator in 


industry actually has been ‘saved 
from destruction by large competi- 
tors, through the protection af- 
forded by codes of fair competition 
under NRA. | 
The minority membe: of the Re- 
view Board, however, has some 
definite recommendations to make 
for adding further protections. 


Mr. Sinclair said that he found 
that 80 to 90 per cent of the com- 
plaints came from those who lacked 
knowledge of the code and code 
procedure. These complaints, he 
felt, should be handled by NRA it- 
self. Then he said: 

“The balance of the complaints 


Mr. Sinclair recommended: 

1. That within the NRA series of 
Review Boards the setup to take 
care of the numerous cases which 
raise no fundamental] issue but in 
which the time factor is so vital, 
and 


2. That a Review Board of Ap- 


Johnson is that the present Na- 
tional Recovery Review Board be 
abolished forthwith. 
House has observed that its job may 
soon be completed. Some members 
of the Board expected that it would 
be made permanent, 


The White | 


but recovery in foreign markets might not 
make up for loss of domestic. 
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JOHN ADAMS 
President of the United States 1797-1801 
“The existence of such a government as ours for 
any —— of time ts a full proof of a general dis- 
semination of knowledge throughout the whole 
body of the people.” 


OM rM2HE time has come to break the stalemate that 
‘ie & holds back world recovery as well as our own 
progress. | 
Hicpaewsg += Twenty seven million persons are out of work 
throughout the world. Ten million of that number are in 
the United States. 

We have, therefore, the biggest stake in the recovery 
of the whole world. 

How did we in 1928 or 1926 maintain a level of pros- 
perity? It was by selling our surpluses abroad. 

But what was the fallacy, the weakness in that pro- 
cedure? It was the fact that we loaned foreign peoples 
the money with which to buy our goods. 

We cannot return to such a policy. Nor would the rest 


of the world wish us to do so. For it is economically un- | 


sound and it brought universal disaster. 

What then is the right course? It is to dispose of our 
surpluses, yes, and to find a way for a large part of the 
purchasing power of the whole world to be restored so 
that those surpluses may be exchanged. 

This brings us to the all important question: what form 
of compensation shall be given in return for our surpluses? 


The answer to this is a prac- 


WHAT FORM OF tical problem which for various 
COMPENSATION reasons has not been realistically 
FOR SURPLUSES ? examined by the principal nations 


of the world. It does not neces- 
sarily involve the use of money. Our thoughts have been 
so concentrated on money or credit as the only form of 
compensation that we have completely lost sight of the 
fact that through centuries of time trade has ebbed and 
flowed across oceans and continents along basic lines with 
money as the reflection of trade—the medium of exchange 
in clearing or settling balances. | 

We should not confuse monetary disturbances with 
commercial intercourse. The one reacts upon the other. 
But a cure for currency instability will not of itself bring 
back trading in goods. All the world was on a fairly stable 
currency base in 1929 but the collapse came just the same. 

There are those who attribute the present depression 
to the failure of the gold standard to work. The truth is 
the strain of trade dislocation broke down the gold stand- 
ard and, even today, a modified standard will not of itself 
cure the fundamental defects—the unreadiness of nations 
to trade with one another or to exchange surpluses. 

Unorthodox situations call for unorthodox methods. 
President Roosevelt has shown a rare skill and courage 
in developing a simple and straightforward approach to 
problems that have hitherto been clothed in jurisdictional 
or functional red tape or precedent. 

We have since the war put our hope in international 
conference as a mechanism for seeking international 
solidarity. International gatherings of delegates have 
their uses but the problem of restoring world trade, and 
particularly our own trade is not a multi-lateral affair. 
Progress cannot be made simultaneously or by attempt- 
ing to reduce to the common denominator of treaty 
phrases the trade problems of the world. 


Also we should look at the 
whole.scene not in the perspec- 
tive of a few months but in the 


REQUIRES NEW few 


not make progress by aiming at perfection. Our goal is 
not Utopia. It is after all the attainment of an economic 
equilibrium that will reduce world unemployment, first 


SITUATION NOW 


perhaps by 20 per cent, then 50 per cent and so on until we > 


shall have found the right formula for living under the 
new Economy of Abundance. 

The present situation therefore calls for a new ap- 
proach—a new realism. 

The President of the United States should invite an 
economic ambassador to come to Washington from each 
of the largest producing countries which from 1920 to 
1930 bought from us the largest portions of our surpluses. 

Such an economic plenipotentiary would doubtless 
bring with him a mission composed of men capable of 
discussing the purchasing potentialities of the countries 
they represent. 

The first invitation should go to the British Empire 
with the understanding that we shall discuss with Canada 
and the dominions the trade problems that relate to them 
respectively. 

The next invitations should go to France, Italy, Russia, 
Japan and Germany and subsequently to leading South 
American countries. : 

What shall be the subject of this series of bi-lateral con- 
sultations? The United States has surpluses to exchange. 
What can each of the visiting missions recommend as a 
possible purchase on behalf of their nationals? What form 
of compensation can be offered for American abundance? 

The mere mention of exchange of surpluses promptly 


RESTRICTION 


America Should Invite Principal Producing Countries to Send Economic Ambassadors Here 
For a New Kind of Internationa! Consultation--Exchange of Surpluses Is Paramount--Other 
Forms of Compensation Besides Money or Credit Should Be Explored 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


raises narrow and obstructive questions—attempts to 
settle everything at once. We should not seek agreements 
for long periods of time. What we need is a revival of 
that old fashioned phrase—modus vivendi—the device of 
a temporary operation whereby the world has again and 
again extricated itself from the deadlocks of pride and 
national passions. 
v 


PRINCIPLE OF What will Britain, for instance, 


agree to buy or exchange with us 
THE QUANTITY © over the next three or five years? 
DISCOUNT 


What will we on our part agree 

to buy from them? What prices 
shall be paid? Shall compensation be in kind or shall- we 
by a system of discounts for large purchases introduce in 
world intercourse one of the most successfully applied 
principles of modern business in our own country—the 
quantity discount? 

This plan undoubtedly calls for centralized agencies 
for the handling of foreign trade in all countries. But this 
is not new. The allied purchasing commissions which 
came here in 1917 did the buying for their respective 
peoples as well as for their armies and navies. Govern- 
ments ought to be the agents of their peoples in dealing 
with emergency relationships abroad. | 

There isn’t any need, moreover, for government control 
as between competing influences within a country. 

We have the legal machinery set up under the Webb- 
Pomerene law to permit all our exporters to combine and 
fix prices for export. How much better it would be for 
our government acting as the intermediary or agent for 
all exporters to strike a bargain with other governments 
representing all their exporters? 

_ This is not a question of enforcing allocations or quotas. 
It is just the reverse. Today the world is struggling with 
a policy of restriction, namely quotas. Every country is 
trying to ration among its own producers such internal 
markets as may be available to it.. This course can only 
lead to extinction. — 


The program herein proposed 


QUOTAS ARE 
RESTRICTION OF 
WORLD TRADE 


objective would be expansion. 

Can the world absorb the surpluses it produces? Can 
our abundance be distributed so that all of us will benefit 
thereby? Surely nobody will ask that a plan be devised 
immediately whereby 100 per cent of every surplus shall 
be bought by other countries. It is really a question of 
increasing the total volume of foreign trade by exchang- 
ing a larger proportion of our surpluses. 

In every transaction between individual buyers and 
sellers the question of price is of concrete importance but 
when governments introduce restrictions which intertere 
with the opportunity of individuals to reach naturally a 
meeting of minds on the value of goods the opportunity 
to effect a sale is diminished. 

Similarly when governments restrict the kinds of money 
that can be used in exchange, when there is an embarzo 
on the export of metal and all sorts of barriers are set 
up.to the proper flow of exchange we cannot trade with 
one another conveniently even if we do reach an agree- 
ment on price or quantity. | 

So the first step is to bring about trade intercourse on 
the basis of selling surpluses. Problems of currency ex- 
change will be settled as soon as volume of trade in- 
creases and the demand for media of exchange develops. 


down the quota idea ultimately 
and reverse that whole psychol- 


ogy. Instead of restriction the 


Is this not, it will be asked, in- 


TRANSACTIONS ternational barter? The world 
MUST ALWAYS has never prospered under any 
BE BALANCED other basis. No matter how com- 


plicated have been the foreign 
trade transactions of the past, the final total of visible or 
so-called invisible items transferred from one country to 
another has had to balance. 

It is precisely our unfamiliarity with this balanced re- 
lationship of trade or equilibrium that has retarded the 
finding of a solution for the economic ills of the world. 

Admitted that there should not be a lending of govern- 
ment money to produce an equilibrium, we cannot over- 
look the probability that American investors will to some 
extent send money to Canada or other parts of the world 
if they think they can get a higher return on their capital 
than in domestic enterprises. 

For many decades capital flowed to America from other 
lands. America could not have been built up without such 
investment. This flow and interflow of capital is always 
one of the big items in achieving a balanced exchange. 

So we need not concern ourselves with the ultimate 
stabilization of exchange. The essential requirement is 
that we lay the proper foundation for a resumption of 


would on the other hand break 


world trade and that we give broad consideration to forms 
of payment other than loans or credits. 

There are various forms of compensation. They involve 
three-party and four-party relationships. They mean the 
removal of some tariffs and the imposition of others in 
order to prevent too great fluctuations in employment 
payrolls. 7 

The objective, however, of the new kind of international 
consultations should be to sell our goods. We have a big 
market that we can control on the buying side. Other 
nations want that market. They will bid for it. Our 
weakness and the weakness of every other country is the 
lack of centralized purchase and sale. So long as govern- 
ments feel they have the right to set up restrictions on ex- 
port or import, they must face frankly the corresponding 
obligation to find a market for their own producers. 


But, as was said at the outset, 
we cannot aim at perfection. 
Rather must governments try to 


GOVERNMENTS 
TOFIND MARKET do that which is the maximum 
good for the maximum number, 


refusing in the last analysis to grant a privilege to some 
other nation which results in the destruction of efficiently 
operated businesses or large groups of producers at home. 

It is possible, however, to discover that what England 
may buy from Argentina and what Argentina sells to 
Brazil or what Brazil may sell to America will have an 
effect on the final setting up of a total trade volume in the 
world. This is triangular exchange. 

Nor should such procedure interfere with efforts on 
the part of nations to set up international controls over 
wheat or rubber or sugar or other commodities provided 
such controls cease to regard restriction of production as 
a salvation and recognize instead that a better or more 
orderly distribution of those same commodities is really 
the corner stone of the new economy of abundance. 

In this broad plan, too, we have an opportunity to rele- 
gate the whole question of war debts to its proper place 
as a subsidiary point under the general heading of “forms 
of compensation” in trade relations. We might, for ex- 
ample, take the bonds given us in war-time by foreign 
governments and which now lie in the Treasury and by 


OBLIGATION OF 


_ mutual agreement with the issuers of those bonds convert 


them into smaller certificates of exchange. 

These could be made available in European centers and 
sold at discounts depending on the quantities of goods 
upon which they could be used for import duty payments 
in America or for credits on quantity purchases made by 
a foreign government mission in its direct dealings with 
our government. 

Germany is selling “block” marks to foreign companies 
in somewhat the.same way. Ultimately these certificates 
bring less than their face value but some discounts on the 
face value of the war debt obligations is inevitable any- 
way. 

Before certificates of this type are arranged for, there 
would have to be a re-examination of amounts really due 
on war debts. All debts should be revised retroactively so 
that we will have treated all nations alike. 


Also we must come to some 
understanding about interest. It. 
probably will be found that set- 
tling for a lump sum based on 
the present cash value of the 


WAR DEBTS 
ARE SOURCE 
OF IRRITATION 


debts, and with certain credits given for payments 


already made, will prompt the peoples of debtor countries 
to look at war debts from a more wholesome viewpoint. 

But whatever the formula, war debts must be removed 
as a source of irritation. Otherwise the world will not 
be in the right mood to consider economic cooperation. 

It would be a mistake of course to set forth details now 
when it is the main principle—a series of consultations be- 
tween the principal producing and buying countries of the 
world for the exchange of surpluses—that ought to be ac- 
cepted at once. 

The Government of the United States should take the 
lead. These ideas are not inconsistent with the general 
thoughts of the Secretary of State, Cordull Hull, as ex- 
pressed at the London Economic Conference a year ago 
and at the Montevideo Conference last autumn. 

The idea of “self containment” has been seized upon by 
all nations as a measure of self defense in an emergency. 
If persisted in, it will destroy democracy and extinguish 
our present day civilization. It will provoke wars by keep- 
ing alive the sores of economic friction. 

The peace of 1918 stopped organized murder. The peace 
of 1934 must diminish the human suffering that has come 
from the economic upheaval produced by a world war. 

America’s leadership is paramount if for no other rea- 
son than to restore to 10,000,000 human beings as quickly 


as possible their opportunity to earn by their own efforts 
a decent livelihood. 3 
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